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QVERSLADE PREPARATORY 


OOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. JF. WRIGHT, at. late 
Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly A at Welli 
College and Shrewsbu: ury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 

HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES. 
under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., ~rm—y! Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 159 to 200 Guineas. 


All CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTME NTs, Higher "and Lower Divisions ; also 
Indian Civil ; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst. Country 

ates prep: pared by Corresponience.—Stamp for terms, Dr. KLE IN, 
M.A., Author of the “* Student’s Manual of English C onstitutional History, , 
price’ 4s . 6d., post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr. Kleia’s pupils have 


EPUcATION.—WEMIAR, GERMANY. 


PENSION for a few YOUNG LADIES, conducted by 
SCHMELING, at 1, Buc hfanrterweg, Weimar, Germany. 

Great Educational advantages, with careful Home Training and special 
attention to Health. SESSION begins OCTOBEK Ist 

References—Baroness von Koschkull, Oberin 

General Superintendent, Hfpredig 

. Mrs. James F. Pullar, & tosebi ink, Perth, N.B. 

Prospectus, with many other references, forw. arded ou application to 
Frau von SCHMELING, 


T° LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 


" other SOCIETIES.—W. CLARKE ROBINSON, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. 
by _ Examiner in Modern Literature and Lan, cunge s in the Univer- 
) Durham, is prepared again to enter into ENGAGEMENT: 1. 
pes Te pa rd mter in NTS for the fol 
1. ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. With Illustrations. 
2. BEOWULF. With Extracts and Translations. 
3. GODS and HEROES of the NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 
4. ARTHUR, and the INSTITUTION of the ROUND TABLE. 























Frau von 









°s Magdalenstifts, in Berlin, 
er Dr. K gel, Berlin, 





5. THE SONG of ROLAND. 
6. THE NIBEL UNGEN LIED. 


(ERMAN 


TION, Lite: 
formed.—W, 1. 


and FRENCI TRANS SLA- 


rary, Scientific, and Legal, carefully and accurately per- 
i. BROWN, B.A, (Lond, Univ.), 30, Leabigh-place, 5.W. 


47RENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITIONS for PRIZES. President, Right Hon. the LORD 
MAYOR of LONDON.—ROYAL ALBERT HALL, JUNE 20 and 21, 


JARENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITIONS, ROYAL ALBERT HALL.—Over 2,000 members 
of the leading Orphéons ‘and Fanfares of France will compete. 


4YYRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 
COMPETITIONS,—The principal Musical Professors of Lon¢ 


don, 
ands Brighton will act as Jurors.—ROYAL ALBERT HALL, JUNE 23 
an 


44RENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITIONS.—_GRAND INAUGURAL CEREMONY, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR of LONDON.—ROYAL 
AL Be RT HALL, TUESDAY, JUNE 20, at | NOON, 


RENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITIONS, ROYAL ALBERT HALL.—“ God Save the Queen” 
and the ‘* Marseillaise.” by 2,000 members of the Fanfares and — ns of 
France, at the te INAUGURAL CEREMONY, JUNE 20, at som, 


{7RENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL : and 


COMPETITION.—Grand CONCERTS in connexion with the Festival 
at 8p.m., TUESDAY, JUNE 20, and 3 p.m., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, in the 
‘ROY AL "ALBERT HALL, 


RENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITION. —The leading VOCALISTS and INSTRUMENTAL- 
ISTS of the ny OPERA and CONSERVATOIRE, Paris, supported by 
all the competi societies, will take part in the GRAND CONCERTS, 
ROYAL ‘ALBERT HALL, JUNE 20 and 21, 























FRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITION.—ROYAL ALBERT HALL, JUNE 2) and 21.—The 
PRIZES will be DISTRIBUTED to the successful societies on WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE JUNE 21, at 9 p.m, 


JRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL and 


COMPETITION, JUNE 20 and 21. 


ADMISSION to the INAUGURAL 


ene od a PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 1s., 3s., and 58. ; Com- 
petitions, Is, ; 1s. to 7s, 6d.—Tickets "and programmes at the 
Royal Albert ina tod ubnal age, 








ADAME | SIDNEY PRATTEN has the 


honour to announce to her —— and pupils that her GUITAR 
RECITAL (ander Royal and distinguished patronage) will take place at 
STEINWAY HALL, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 22, when she 
will Play her Newest Compositions for the Guitar (published ‘and unpub- 
lished).—Further particulars at her residence, 22A, Dorset-street, Portman- 


square, W. _Tickete, Sey | is. Ga. 1 and! Se, 
. SUTTON, Violinist, begs to announce 


ME. return from Australia. He is at liberty to accept ENGAGE- 
MENTS a "CONCERTS and PRIVATE PARTIES, —“ to receive PU PILS, 
His terms can be ascertained at his South row, 
Russell-square, 


+ 
E NEUVILLE’S “SAVING the 
QUEEN’S COLOUR at ISANDULA,” ““THE LAST SLEEP of the 
BRAVE” (these the property of the National Fine Art Association), and 
“THE C&METERY of ST. PRIVAT,” NOW ON VIEW at MESSRS. 
DOWDESWELL’s, No. 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from the 
Grosvenor Gallery: ‘Admission, One Shilling. 


HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 
TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’ceuvre by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, k.A., ‘*CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists. —27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’s, 8.W. 


VINE ART EXHIBITION, Royal Albert 


Hall.—PAINTINGS, Sculpture, and Architectural “Drawings. Open 
from 10 to 6, Aceon, ‘with Catalogue, One pases 














ro LE ARNED SOCIETIES, &e.—TO be 


LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors and Basement) in 
PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. Large Rooms,—Apply to Mr. 
TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly. 


T ARGE STUDIO, on Cee’ Floor, with 


Top and North Lights, cn to Grosvenor-square, TO BE LET, 
handsomely Furnished, for Six or Nine Months, at moderate rent,—Messrs. 
WHITE, DRUCE, & BROWN, 20, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 


| F ITERARY EMPLOYMENT at HOME. 


—WANTED, MANUSCRIPTS, original or translated, for volumes, 











magazines, newspapers, &c. Poetry, ‘fiction, dramas, sermons, criticisms, 
essays, &c. ; also articles upon sport, theology, art, biography, education, 
history, politics, Philosophy, science, law, commerce, medicine, travels, &e. 
—Se nd stamped addressed envelope for terms to EDITOR, Gosden and Sons’, 
2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


rv oO 
r { YO PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Public ations, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whother Illusirated or 


ATIONAL SOCIETY for PRESERVING 


the MEMORIALS of the DEAD, 


The INAUGURAL MEETING will be held in the LARGE HALL of the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, ADELPHI (by permission of the Council), on WED- 
NESDAY, May 10TH, at 3 o'clock. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in the Chair. 
_Tower Hellesdon-road, Norwich. 


we. VINCENT, Secretary. 


O PUBLISHERS.—* SW EET “ANNE 


PAGE,” by the late MORTIMER COLLINS.—MABEL COLLINS, 
having purchased the Copyright of the above Novel from Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, in 1877 (the validity of which purchase having been impudently 
im pugned, is confirmed by a letter from the said firm, dated June 5, 1882), 
OFFERS for DISPOSAL a NEW EDITION of the work, with Omissions and 
Corrections.—Address M. C., 60, Bedford- pgardens, | Keusington, w. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Just ready, new 


CATALOGUE of over a Thousand Standard and Useful BOOKS in 
all Departments of Literature, suitable for Public or Private Libraries.— 
Post-free on application, JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 55, South-bridge, 
Edinburgh. 














ZOOLOCICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published. 


ROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC 
MEETINGS of the SOCIETY for 1882. Part I. Containing the 


Papers read at the Scientific Meetings in January and February, 1882, with 
i ae Plates, mostly Coloured, 12s.; with a Plates Uncoloured, 3s, 


NDEX to the PROCEEDINGS of the 
SOCIETY, 1871—1890, Price 6s. 


These may be obtained at the SocteTY's OFFICE, 11, Hanover-square, W, ; 
at Messrs. LONGMANS’, the Socicty’s Publishers, Paternoster- -row, E.C.; or 
throngh paca Bookset ler. 


NEW AND ‘CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all subjects 
of general interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and 
ample supplies are provided of all the Best Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses postage free on hneintacenneeniand 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Seo MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, seine — 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Bayswater, 
Belgravia, Kensington, Hampstead, St. John’s Wood, 
Chelsea, and every otier part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many ycars. 

SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of MUDIE'’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession 
of the Best New Books as they appear. 

Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liattep), 





Vlain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing end Publishing.—74 and 75, 





London, W.C. 


Great Quoeen-atreet, j 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—2, KinG Street, CHPAPSLDE. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY, 


In Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tator 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE CHRONICLE of JOSHUA the STYLITE, 


Composed in Syriac A.D. 507, with an English Translation and Notes, by W. WRIGHT, LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the ‘University of Oambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THEODORE of MOPSUESTIA’S COMMENTARY on the 
EPISTLES of 8. PAUL. 


Tho Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, edited from the MSS., with Notes and Introduction, by 

H. B. SWETE, D.D., Rector of Ashdon, Essex, and late Fellow cf Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

In 2 vols. Vol. IL. , containing the Commentary on 1 Thessalonians—Philemon, Appendices and Indices. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


BREVIARIUM AD USUM INSIGNIS ECCLESIAE SARUM. 


Fasciculus I. In quo continentur KaLenparium, et Orpo Temporatis sive Proprium DE Tempore totius 
anni, una cum ordinali suo quod usitato vecabulo dicitur Pica Stve Drrecrortum Sacerpotum. Labore 
ac studio FRANCISCI PROCTER, A.M., et CHRISTOPHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. Demy 8vo, £1. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 
BEING THE VERSION OF 1611, 


ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS 


WITH THE REVISED VERSION OF 1881. 











MINOR 








MINION, Crown 8vo. LONGPRIMER. 
Cloth boards, red edges... cas .. = 48, 6d. 
Paste grain limp, gilt edges ae oo i Oe Snane: Se. 

Turkey morocco limp sae ie 12s, 6d. | Cloth bevelled, red edges ... 7s. 6d, 
Turkey morocco circuit ... eee +» 158, Od. | Turkey morocco boards 22s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S EDITION.—MINION, Crown 4to. 

Printed on Writing Paper, with Wide Margins for MS. Notes. 

Cloth bevelled, red edges 10s. 6d. | Turkey morocco boards... ove eve «208 





The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 





Lonpon: C. J. Cray, M.A., & Son, Campripere University Press WAREHOUSE, 


17, PatERNosTER Row. 








‘MIDSUMMER PRIZE AND GIFT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE EPIC of HADES. With Seventeen Full-page Designs in Photo. 


Mezzotint by G. R. CHAPMAN, 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 25s. 
PRESENTATION EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 


THE EPIC of HADES. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 10s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL AND UNIFORM EDITIONS. 
The Thirteenth, 


THE EPIC of HADES. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Seventh. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By the Same 


AUTHOR. Price 7s. 6d. 
The Third. The Fourth, 
GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. By the THE ODE of LIFE. By the Same Author. 


SAME AUTHOR. 


“ Seldom has literature been enriched by a more beautiful 
poem. *_ Scotsman. 


Price fs. “That charming poem ‘The Ode of Life.’ 


can be better than this? . . .”’—Mr. 
June and. 


- What 
BRicut’s SPEECH, 





Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., i, PAavERNOsTER Savane. 


THE GROSVEN INOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN 








From 9 till 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 











CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW WORK BY MARK TWAIN. 


THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &. 
By MARK TWAIN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
(Uniform, in size and binding, with “ A Tramp Abroad.”) 





SECOND EDITION now ready, profusely illustrated, 2 vols., crown Bo, 
cloth extra, 2is., and at every Library. ” 


THE LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls,, and at every ay 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY MAN. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 





COLLECTED EDITION OF 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Uniform in style, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s, 6d. each, 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. 

A panty tm 

A WOMAN-HATER, 

PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE, 

IT is NEVER TOO LATE to MEND, 

HARD CASH. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

pat ) LITTLE, LOVE me LONG. 

FOUL PLAY. 

THE CLOISTER ae the HEARTH. 
THE COURSE of TRUE LOVE. 

THE AUTOBLOGRAPHY of a THIEF, &c. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, nen, edges, 7s. 6d. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

COALS of FIRE, By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 

THE PRINCE of WALES'S GARDEN PARTY, and Other Stories. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

IN MAREMMA., By OvIDA,. 

FOR CASH ONLY, By JAMES PAYN. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY 
NOVELS.” 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each. 


THE BRIDE'S PASS, By SAraH TYTLER. 
CAVALRY LIFE, By J. S. WINTER. 





ONLY 225 COPIES PRINTED FOR SALE, ALL NUMBERED. 


Largo 4to, cloth boards, the Illustrations carefully printed on India paper, 
price 42s, (Specimens may be seen at all Booksellers’.) 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. 
By ALFRED RIMMER, With Fifty Fine Illustrations by the Author, 
*,* Also an Edition in square 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. 
By Mrs. H. R, HAWEIS, With Eight Coloured Pictures and numerous 
ee by the Author. Eutirely New Edition. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 





SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT 


BUCHANAN. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Dalziel. Crown 4vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





THE READER’S HANDBOOK of ALLU- 


SIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and STORIES. By the Rev. Pr. 
BREWER. Entirely New and Revised Edition, with a New and Ex- 
tended Le gy ee In 1 thick vol. of 1,400 pages, crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 


HANDBOOK of HERALDRY ; with In- 


structions for Tracing Pedigrees and Tishibetnn Ancient MSS., &. 


By JOHN E, CUSSANS. Entirely New and Kevised Edition. Titus. 
trated with over 4.0 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth 
_oxtra, 76. t 


A HISTORY of the CHAP- BOOKS of the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JOHN ASHTON, With nearly 40 
Illustrations, engraved in Facsimile of tue Originals. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. ‘By 


ALEX. CHARL ES EWALD, F.8.A., Author of “ Life of Prince Charict 
Stuart,” &-, 2 vols., crown "avo, loth «xtra, 21s. 


VIGNETTES from NATURE. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ** The Evolutionist at Large.” Crown S8vo, clot 
extra, 6s. 


STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By R. 


LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of “‘ With a Donkey in the Cevennes, 
&e. Crown 8vo, eloth extra, 6s. 








NEW WORK BY MR. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis 


STEVENSON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. (In the press. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. UNWIN'S LIST. 





To be published on June 109th. 


THE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations. By Mr.GEORGE HERBERT. 
Smali Crown. New Hdition, with Introductory 
Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, Author of 
*‘Joun InaiEsantT.” Sprinkled sheep, ‘imitation of 
SS 
original binding, 5s. 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography of the 
Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make it an exact replica as regards 
paper, size, print, and binding. 


OLD FAITHS in NEW LIGHT. By 


Professor NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. With Prefatory 
Note by Rey. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Gr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64, 


MEDITATIONS and DISQUISITIONS 


upon CERTAIN PSALMS. By Sir RICHARD 
BAKER, Knight. A Verbatim Reprint in Modern 
Spelling. With Introduction by Rey. A. B. GRO- 

ART, LL.D., With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 


NEW GUIDES FOR THE HOME COUNTIES. 
KENT. 


IX. BROMLEY and KESTON (now ready); 
X. SYDENHAM (July 1); VII. GREENWICH and 
BLACKHEATH ; VI. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


SURREY. 
I, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES ; II. REIGATE; 
Ill, DORKING; IV. RICHMOND; VIII. CROY- 
DON to the DOWNS; GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES 
ROUND LONDON. 
*,* Each District issued separately, price, in cloth, 1s, ; 
sewed, 9d. 
Illustrated Catalogue, free, on application. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
73, Holborn-viaduet, E.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


To be completed in Four Parts. 
4to, Parts I. and II (A—HW), price 15s. each. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. 
Based on the Manuscript Collections of the late JOSEPH 
BOSWORTH, D.D., F.R.S., Rawlinsonian Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the Univ ersity of Oxford. Edited — 
Enlarged by T. NORTHCOTE TOLLER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and Smith 
Professor of English in the Owens College, Manchester, 








In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. (Vol. I., con- 
taining the Text, may be had separately at 4s. 6c.). 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA VIRGIL. 


With an Introduction and Notes by T. L. PAPILLON, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College; formerly 
Scholar of Balliol and Fellow of Merton. 
FOR 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE 
TEACHERS YET ISSUED. 
Just ready, minion, crown 8vo (73 by 5} by 2 inches). 


THE OXFORD BIBLE for TEACHERS, 
BOUND WITH THE 
PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 
A CONVENIENT VOLUME, 

Containing the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, 
the Authorised and Revised Versions of the New Testa- 
ment arranged side by side in Parallel Columns, and all 
the Helps to the Study of the Bible which have made the 
Oxford Bible for Teachers so famous. 

Turkey morocco, limp, 22s.6d., and in various other bindings. 

At all Booksellers’. 
The Revised Version is the joint property of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 





London: 


Henry Frowng, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
: Paternoster- row. 


BEVERLE v's ROLL a “HONOUR: 
BEING 
SKETCHES of the WORTHIES of BEVERLEY. 
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LITERATURE. 


Unexplored Balichistan: a Survey of a 
Route through Mekran, Bashkurd, Persia, 
Kurdistan, and Turkey. By Ernest A. 
Floyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Here is a book of travels calculated to excite 
mingled feelings of curiosity, disappointment, 
and satisfaction. Considerable curiosity will 
naturally be created by the leading title, 
announcing a renewal of geographical research 
in the interesting land of the Balichis, which 
has been so strangely neglected since the 
days of Pottinger, Grant, and Masson. Un- 
fortunately, this title is not only altogether 
deceiving, but is, in fact, at variance with the 
sub-title, in which Mekran and Bashkurd 
alone can by any courtesy be said to form 
part of “unexplored Balichistan.” Mekran 
itself, including both the’ western division, 
now definitely annexed to Persia, and the 
eastern, nominally assigned to the Khan of 
Kelat, is tolerably well known, having been 
in recent times repeatedly traversed in several 
directions by Bellew, Walter, Goldsmid, St. 
John, Ewen Smith, Lovett, and others con- 
nected with the Perso-Afghan and Perso- 
Balich Boundary Commissions of 1870-72, 
and with the extension of the Indo-European 
Telegraph to the Iranian plateau in 1873-74. 
Bashkurd, however, or Bashakard, as the 
author, with curious inconsistency, writes 
the word in the text, had been left untouched 
on all these occasions, and consequently still 
remained one of the least-known tracts in 
Asia, If this debateable land between Persia 
and Balichistan proper may be taken as a 
sufficient justification of the leading title, 
then our disappointment need not be exces- 
sive, for here at least Mr. Floyer has done 
some excellent exploring work, although he 
did not quite succeed in solving the interest- 
ing hydrographic problems connected with 
South-eastern Persia. In other respects he 
has given us one of the most delightful books 
of travel that have appeared for many years 
in the English language. 

A sound scholar and ardent naturalist, pos- 
sessing high scientific attainments, besides an 
accurate and colloquial knowledge of the 
Arabic, Persian, Baltichi, and Hindustani 
languages, together with a long experience of 
the natives extending over many years’ 
residence on the Persian coast in connexion 
with the Indo-European Telegraph, Mr. 
Floyer was in every way exceptionally quali- 
fied for the work of exploration in Southern 
Asia. Hence it is not surprising that his 
Very first essays in this arduous career should 
be attended with such signal success. Having 
obtained a well-earned respite from his 





monotonous duties at the dreary station of 
Jask, on the Gulf of Oma, he undertook 
three expeditions during the vars 1876-77 in 
West Mekran, the Persian Gif Bashakard, 
and South Persia, the results ¢ which are 
told with rare force and vivatty in the 
present volume. His first trip, frog Jask to 
Bampiir, in the autumn of 1876, Jthough 
affording little scope for actual discovey, was 
nevertheless far from void of interest. Geo- 
graphically, its chief fruit was an enlaged 
knowledge of the river systems east > 
Bashakard, and especially of the Sadaic, 





(Sadich), which, although not traced to its 
source, was ascertained with reasonable cer- 
tainty to flow from the Shahri district through 
the Shimani Pass in the Band-i-Marz range 
southwards to the coast. The importance of 
this northern extension of the Sadaich basin 
will presently appear. 

Even the second excursion, in the summer 
of 1877, to the familiar waters of the Persian 
Gulf, was rewarded by the rediscovery, so to 
say, of the remarkable island of Henjam off 
Kishm. Although now uninhabited, this 
rocky islet was evidently at one time densely 
peopled, as shown by the ruins of many 
thousand stone huts, besides hundreds of 
large tanks hewn out of the solid limestone, 
which are found scattered over the whole 
surface. Of the builders of these works the 
very name has long perished, although the 
peculiar masonry of a large ruined town on 
the north side seems to justify the lingering 
tradition that they were Persian colonists 
exterminated by a plundering expedition of 
Arabs at some time subsequent to the 
Muhammadan era. 

But the geographical interest of the work 
naturally centres in the third expedition, from 
Jask through Southern Persia to Turkey, and 
more especially in the early section devoted to 
the exploration of Bashakard. Among the 
noteworthy results here recorded were :—(1) 
The removal of the chief town, Angurhan, 
some forty miles from the position assigned 
to it on Major St. John’s map ; (2) the dis- 
covery of the Shafiri, a considerable head- 
stream of the Jagin, flowing from the 
Aphen-Band range ; (3) the determination of 
this range itself, which was found to run east 
and west under 26° 30° N. at an elevation of 
3,600 feet; (4) a survey of the Ab-washur 
water-parting between the Minab basin and 
Bashakard, thus exploding the theory that the 
Bampur River reaches the coast through the 
Mindib; (5) lastly, the exploration of the 
Upper Haliri and its head-waters draining 
from the Isfanaka hills and the southern 
slopes of the Jamal Bariz range. 

Where Mr. Fioyer crossed the Haliri in 
28° N., 57° 40’ E., it was already thirty 
yards wide and four feet and a-half deep, and 
was found to be flowing in a south-westerly 
direction to the fertile and well-peopled 
Shahri district. Here it would almost 
necessarily form a junction with the stream 
flowing south-west from Bampir, whose 
further course has hitherto been the subject 
of so much speculation. Mr. Floyer rejects, 
apparently on good grounds, the Jagin and 
Rapsh (Bint) outlets, and argues with much 
force that the united Bampiir-Haliri is in fact 
the Upper Sadaich, which he had already 





ascertained to flow from the Shahri plains 
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through the Shimsani Pass southwards (p. 
262). Although not yet completely cleared 
up, it seems pretty certain that we have here 
the true clue to the mystery, which can be 
absolutely removed only by traversing the 
hitherto unvisited districts of Rudbar and 
Shahri between Bampir and the Ab-washur 
water-parting. 

Beyond the Haliri valley the Jamal Bariz 
range was soon crossed at an elevation of 
9,310 feet, after which the homeward route 
lay along tolerably beaten tracks through 
Kirmaén and Yazd to Ispahan, and thence by 
the less frequented line of Daulatabid and 
Kirminshahin to Baghdad. Even here, 
Were less novelty might be expected, the 
interest of the reader is kept alive by a nar- 
rativ. teeming with incidents and anecdotes 
of evety sort, enriched with many shrewd and 
original observations on men and things, and 
related in a simple, vigorous style the un- 
studied grare of which is peculiarly refreshing. 
Sympathy is enlisted from the first in the 
traveller’s rude but honest Baliichi followers, 
and especially in his faithful henchman, 
Ghulamshah, to whose really noble qualities 
full justice is done. Ghulamshah accom- 
panied Mr. Floyer to England, and thence to 
Egypt, where the enterprising explorer has 
been appointed to the direction of the Tele- 
graph department. Among the illustrations 
is an excellent photograph of the traveller 
and his inseparable young Baliich attendant, 
whose invaluable services are thus briefly 
summed up :— 

‘He accompanied mc during a journey of 
seven months, and crossed the lofty snow-clad 
mountains of Kurdistan in the depth of winter. 
During this time he cooked all my meals for 
me, packed and unpacked all my instruments 
every day, and took charge of and wound the 
chronometer when I had to leave camp. He 
never broke anything, and never but once left 
anything behind. He was trusty in mutinies, 
never tired and never frightened ” (p. 156). 

The natural honesty, fine patriotic feeling, 
manliness, ready wit, and keen sense of 
humour of Ghulamshah’s fellow-countrymen 
are well brought out by the many little 
characteristic scenes with which the pages of 
this entertaining volume are constantly en- 
livened. The Balichis are described as the 
best fellow-travellers in the world, full of 
jokes, “‘ chaff,” and absurd stories; in times 
of difficulty, excitable, vociferous, and work- 
ing “like demons;” in camp, ever merry, 
with a strong appreciation of the ridiculous, 
and “inexhaustible good nature.” A Persian 
“swell” from Kirmanu sneeringly remarks to 
Brahim, one of them: “I suppose the Sahib 
has enormous quantities of money ; all these 
boxes are full of it, eh?’? To which Brahim 
gravely retorts: ‘‘No! these are all full of 
sand, which the Sahib has brought as a 
present for the Governor of Kirman, whose 
country hasn’t got any!” (p. 291). On 
another occasion, when the weather was in- 
tensely cold, this same Brahim, “ disgusted 
at the complaints of one or two of the men, 
gave them every rag he had, and slept in 
a thin cotton shirt, rather than that the 
Baliich reputation for hardihood should suffer 
at their hands!’ (p. 308). Elsewhere a 
remarkable instance is related of their abso- 
lute trustworthiness. 


‘*T wanted to send a large sum of money back 
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Jask ; and, as I was on the point of sending 
Brahim with it, he happened to look out of 
the tent. ‘There’s a man,’ he said, ‘just going ; 
he'll take it;’ and he ran out and called to a 
man just disappearing among the bushes. This 
was a perfect stranger ‘> all of us, but he duly 
delivered the money; and when in secret I 
hinted to Brahim doubts about its safety, the 
tone of his reply, ‘He’s a Bahich,’ made me 
feel quite ashamed. One tribe of Baluchis will 
‘chapao,’ or plunder, another tribe directly they 
get a chance ; but petty theft is unknown among 
them ” (158). 

Many striking instances occur of the ex- 

plorer’s exceptional tact and skill in dealing 
with the natives under difficult circumstances 
When some of his followers begin to grumhe 
and threaten to go back, harsh measi«es, 
rough words, or bullying being useless, he 
gains his point by a clever appeal t» their 
honour as Baliichis. 
‘Calling up Brahim, I told him whemently 
that I could never believe it; that 7had known 
the Balichis for years; and as fur their ever 
doing such an unmanly thing «8 giving their 
word to accompany a man ard then running 
away at the beginning, it wes impossible. It, 
now, it had been Alishah (object of their 
special contempt), or any of the common herd, 
why, perhaps, they might do such things, 
&c., &c. It had the desired effect, at all events 
for a time” (p. 175). 

The work is illustrated with a few good 
sketches by the author, some, however, out of 
place, or unreferred to in the text. There is 
also a tolerably good map of the routes 
traversed by the explorer, besides botanical, 
meteorological, and linguistic appendices, 
which contain much useful matter. Phil- 
ologists will be specially interested in the com- 
= tables of forty-four short phrases in 

ersian, Kurdish, Afghan, and more than one 
Baliich dialect, throwing light on the mutual 
relations of the various Iranian members of 
the Aryan linguistic family. As might be 
expected from his proficiency in the Eastern 
languages, Mr. Floyer has adopted a sound 
system of transliteration, which is adhered to 
with great uniformity throughout. Among 
the few exceptions are—Yazd at pp. 34 and 
142, and Yezd elsewhere ; Lingah correctly 
in the text (147), but ZLinjakh on the map; 
Eeliaut (91) and Lliaut (246, 269) for Iliat ; 
Dowletabad everywhere for Daulatdbad ; the 
Urdu causal samjina (475) for samjhdna 
from samajhna. But a more serious detect is 
the omission of an index, which was specially 
needed in a work teeming, as this does, with 
valuable details of all kinds. 

A. H. Kranz. 








IRELAND’S RECOLLECTIONS OF EMERSON. 


In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo Emerson. Re- 
collections of his Visits to England in 
1833, 1847-48, 1872-78, and Extracts 
from Unpublished Letters. By Alexander 
Ireland. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


No book could well be more unpretentious 
than Mr. Iveland’s pleasant little monograph, 
which does not profess to be either a formal 
biography of Emerson or an adequate criticism 
of his work. It contains, however, much 
interesting biographical material that is not 
to be found in the larger volume lately written 
by Mr. G. W. Cooke; and it can hardly fail 
to be an aid to that criticism, alone final and 








satisfying, which #TVeys any notable literary 
product, not as sanding alone and unrelated, 
but as the outome of a certain personality 
with some pecliar quality of value or interest. 
For those aenirers and disciples of Emerson 
who make large personal demands upon 
their lite¢ry hero there is clearly no such 
shock ofdisappointment in store as that which 
awaite: enthusiastic worshippers of Carlyle in 
the pges of his own Reminiscences and of Mr. 
Freide’s record of his earlier years. Every- 
¢hng that has so far been said or written 
oncerning Emerson testifies to the beautiful 
graciousness and gentleness of his nature, to 
the utter absence from it of irritating rough- 
nesses and humiliating affectations, to its 
harmonious exhibition of all “things lovely 
and of good report.’’ This unanimous verdict 
is amply supported by Mr. Ireland’s book, 
and the writer may claim to speak with the 
authority conferred by the close intimacy 
which grew out of a friendship extending over 
nearly half-a-century. 

Mr. Ireland’s acquaintance with Emerson 
dates from the year 1833; and though the 
latter had, twelve months before, resigned the 
charge of the Unitarian congregation in 
Boston to whom he had ministered, he was 
still known as the Rev. R. W. Emerson—now 
a strange-sounding title—from whom per- 
sons of discernment in Boston and there- 
abouts expected great things. It fell to 
Mr. Ireland’s lot to be the American 
visitor’s cicerone in Edinburgh, whither 
Emerson had found his way ; and in the course 
of conversation it transpired that there were 
two men with whom he was specially anxious 
to hold converse before he turned his steps 
homeward. One was well known, and could 
be easily found—the poet Wordsworth; the 
other was the altogether unknown author of 
certain articles which had appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, and had been charac- 
terised by an individuality of treatment not 
very common in the pages of that respectable 
organ of Whig opinion. Enquiries were set 
on foot, and it was discovered—not without 
some enterprise of research—that the author 
in question was a Mr. Carlyle, then residing 
somewhere among the wilds of Dumfries- 
shire. This ascertained, Emerson made his 
way to Craigenputtock, and his account of the 
visit given in the English Traits is here sup- 
plemented by a letter written to Mr. Ireland 
shortly after his return to Boston. Emerson 
writes :— 


‘**T found him one of the most simple and frank 
of men, and became acquainted with him at 
once. We walked over several miles of hills, 
and talked upon all the great questions that 
interest us most. The comfort of meeting a 
man of genius is that he speaks sincerely, that 
he feels himself to be so rich that he is above 
the meanness of pretending to knowledge which 
he has not; and Carlyle does not pretend to 
have solved the great problems, but rather to 
be an observer of their solution as it goes 
forward in the world. I asked him at what 
religious development the concluding passage 
in Tis piece inthe Edinburgh Review upon 
German literature (say five years ago) and 
some passages in the piece called ‘ Character- 
istics’ pointed? He replied that he was not 
competent to state it even to himself; he waited 
rather to see. My own feeling was that I had 
met with men of far less power who had got 
greater insight into religious truth.” 





This glimpse of Carlyle in his pre-oracular 
days, waiting for such knowledge of the 
mystery of things as might be vouchsafed 
to him, is decidedly interesting, and much 
more edifying than that picture of his 
later years, drawn by himself in his Life 
of Sterling, when “ pantheism” and “ pot- 
theism” had become the Carlylean equiva- 
lents for “ tweedledum” and “ tweedledes.” 
The friendship which had its beginning at 
Craigenputtock was destined to be long-lived 
and fruitful, The first American edition of 
Sartor, Resartus was published at Emer- 
son’s risk ; and the Preface to the first series 
of Emerson’s Essays was written by 
Carlyle, whose name had then acquired a 
marketable value. Mr. Ireland gives several 
of the letters despatched from Concord to 
Chelsea between the years 1859 and 1864 
which have an almost pathetic interest. 
Emerson’s loyalty to his friend never wavered, 
but there is a tone of wistful sadness mingled 
with the large magnanimity of his protests 
against Carlyle’s blind antagonism to a cause 
which Emerson knew to be the cause of 
liberty and progress; and it is more than 
possible that Carlyle’s after-acknowledgment 
of his error may have resulted from doubts 
first suggested by his friend’s searching 
remonstrances. 

There is a singularly attractive unity in 
the impression stamped upon the mind by 
these letters from Emerson’s pen, by the 
characteristic anecdotes with which Mr. Ire- 
land brightens his pages, and by the testi- 
monies concerning him given by those who 
knew him best—the impression of a soul of 
rare purity, transparency, and simplicity. 
One anecdote must be given. Emerson had 
been delivering an address to a literary society, 
and at its conelusion the president called upon 
a clergyman to pray. The prayer, delivered 
from the pulpit which the speaker had just 
vacated, was remarkable throughout, and, 
among other curious utterances, was this 
sentence: ** We beseech thee, O Lord, to 
deliver us from ever hearing any more such 
transcendental nonsense as we have just 
listened to from this sacred desk.” After the 
Benediction, Mr. Emerson asked his next 
neighbour the name of the officiating clergy- 
man; and, when falteringly answered, re- 
marked, with gentle simplicity, “* He seemed 
a very conscientious, plain-spoken man,” and 
went on his peaceful way. I am inclined to 
think this little story is one of the most 
charming I have lately read. It has the 
quality of illumination, the cachet of char- 
acter; and so long as men are men, and not 
merely critics, Emerson’s utterances will be 
all the more weighty for being known to have 
character behind them. 

James Asucrorr Norte. 








Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. By 


Dorsey Gardner. 

& Co.) 
An American account of the campaign of 
Waterloo must in itself be interesting, inde- 
pendent of any intrinsic merit, from the 
reasonable expectation that the author is free 
from the patriotic feelings which must (even 
unconsciously) more or less bias an English- 
man, a Frenchman, or a Prussian. It 18 
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therefore slightly disappointing to read in 
Mr. Gardner’s Preface that he makes no pre- 
tensions to military science, and merely 
writes for the benefit of the general reader. 
Such accounts for the general reader abound 
—from Mr. Gleig’s well-known Story of 
Waterloo to Erckmann-Chatrian’s novel—but 
military descriptions are only to be found in 
Jomini, in Charras’ ]Vaterloo, and Chesney’s 
Waterloo Lectures. However much it is to 
be regretted that an authentic military history 
of Waterloo has yet to be written, sufficient 
time has now elapsed for it to be possible to 
construct a narrative free from the personal 
animus of Siborne or of Thiers. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Gardner tells 
nothing new of the great battle, or of the pre- 
liminary campaign. He adopts Kennedy’s 
division of the battle of Waterloo into five 
distinct stages, and follows Siborne implicitly 
(and with good reason) in all details, but not 
in his diffuseness or the looseness of his style. 
He adds nothing to any of the chief Waterloo 
controversies. By a careful collation of 
documents, he proves that Ney was in no 
way to blame for the wanderings of d’Erlons’ 
corps on the day of Quatre Bras and Ligny, 
following in this Col. Heymes’ account. He 
palliates the conduct of Grouchy during his 
pursuit of the Prussians after Ligny, and 
gives reasons why it was impossible for that 
corps to have reached the field of battle in 
time to be of any use after its fatal deviation 
towards Wavre. He acknowledges the im- 
portance of the Prussian attack on Napoleon’s 
right, and points out that their losses at 
Planchenoit alone exceeded slightly that of 
the English (exclusive of the King’s German 
Legion) through the whole battle. He 
points out clearly the error of ‘Wellington, or 
rather of his staff, in not providing better for 
the defence of La Haye Sainte; and of 
Napoleon in wasting his force in isolated 
attacks. He adds nothing to the heated dis- 
cussion as to the respective shares of the 52nd 
and the Guards in the repulse of the Old 
Guard, but quietly adopts Siborne’s and 
Chesney’s view. 

But if he tells nothing new, and only 
goes over the ground taken up by Siborne, 
Charras, and Chesney, his view of Wellington 
and Napoleon in the field is novel, and 
explains much which seemed inexplicable to 
earlier writers. Wellington is no national 
hero to him, aod the English but a snobbish 
race. He dwells almost exultantly on the 
destruction of the 69th at Quatre Bras, and 
of Ompteda’s battalion at Waterloo through 
the orders of the Prince of Orange, as a just 
requital to the English for giving him a 
command ; and the Prince himself, he declares, 
had but followed the example of the three 
kings of Chickeraboo in the Bab Ballads. 
Wellington’s dispositions he censures for the 
waste of Lord Hill’s divisions at Hal, which 
had been placed there on the expectation (as 
he told Greville in 1820) that he would be 
attacked on his right ; and he thinks that the 
idea he gave Ziegler in 1821, which is quoted 
in Chesney’s third edition, of falling back on 
the Prussians if defeated, was only an after- 
thought. Further, Mr. Gardner decidedly 
condemns Wellington for not going in person 
to Quatre Bras the moment he heard the 
news of Napoleon’s crossing the frontier, and 


simply ridicules the Duke for stopping at a ball, 
and even for establishing his head-quarters in 
a gay city so far in his rear as Brussels. A 
more serious imputation on the Duke is his 
neglect to give just credit to those who 
deserved it, which seems but too well founded. 
The omission of any mention of the gallant 
behaviour of the 52nd is the most glaring 
instance; but Mr. Gardner notices also a 
similar neglect of Capt. Mercer, Sir Augustus 
Frazer, and (according to a conversation 
reported by Mr. Greville with the Duke of 
York) of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Mr. Gardner’s treatment of Napoleon’s 
conduct during this campaign is more note- 
worthy. He attributes his hesitations and 
frequent indecision and petulance to ill- 
health, and makes out a strong case. That 
Napoleon was in this last campaign incapable 
of prolonged action or thought was stated by 
Col. Charras. And his statement is much 
strengthened by Mr. Gardner, who cites, on 
the evidence of Grouchy, Napoleon’s heavy 
sleep after Ligny, from which no one dared 
awake him; and the still more important 
evidence of Gen. Gudin (who had been page 
to Napoleon at Waterloo), which is tran- 
scribed from Lord Albemarle’s Fifty Years 
of my Life. This key-note, the ill-health of 
Napoleon, explains what Jomini and others 
wonder at—the difference of the military 
ability displayed by the victor of Arcola 
and Austerlitz and the defeated general of 
Waterloo. For this bright, clear light Mr. 
Gardner deserves the highest praise; and it 
is of itself sufficient to give his book an 
historical value. 

At the end of his book Mr. Gardner has 
appended a quantity of what he calls Waterloo 
poetry, which contains such diverse strains 
as Byron’s magnificent stanzas in “ Childe 
Harold,’ Tennyson’s “‘ Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” and Thackeray’s 
“ Chronicle of the Drum,” side by side with 
many flat verses of Scott and Southey, the 
unsuccessful prize poem of Macaulay, and 
the successful one of G. E. Scott for the 
Chancellor’s prize at Cambridge in 1821. 
The book is written in an easy style, though 
much encumbered by foot-notes, and deserves 
reading by anyone who has not time to study 
Charras or Chesney, or patience to wade 
through Siborne, and who is dissatisfied with 
the oue-sided descriptions of Gleig and Thiers. 

H. Morse STEPHENS. 








History of China. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. Vol. II. (W. H. Allen.) 


In his present volume Mr. Boulger brings 
down the History of China to within 
measureable distance of our own times. The 
last volume closed with an account of the 
expiring efforts of the Mongols to maintain 
their hold upon the throne against the aroused 
antagonism of the people. Given the forces 
in the field, and there could be but one result 
of the contest. Not only had the Mongols 
inherited a traditional sequence of dynastic 
vigour and decay, but, as a race, they were 
incapable of maintaining an empire. No race 
of men has conquered and swept over a 
greater extent of territory than the Mongols, 
and yet not only have their horsemen entirely 
disappeared from the subjugated countries, 











but no trace of their rule is to be founa, 
They acquired mastery over the greater par 
of Asia and over a large portion of Europe, 
but, except in the displacement of tribes, no 
signs remain of their former presence. Created 
by brute force and supported, for the most 
part, by plunder, their empire lacked those 
elements of stability which are essential to 
permanence. 

When, therefore, the Chinese people rose 
with the intention of driving their Mongol 
rulers into exile, and of placing a native 
dynasty on the throne, the fate of the suc- 
cessors of Jenghiz Khan was sealed. ‘Their 
armies fought with the personal bravery that 
has always distinguished them ; but they had 
lost heart in their cause, and, after sustaining 
an unequal contest in many battles, they were 
finally driven back to the home of their race, 
leaving the successful representative of the 
national cause in possession of the field. At 
such a juncture it might naturally have 
been expected that a descendant of the last 
Chinese dynasty—the Sung—would have 
come forward to claim the throne; but 
none such appeared to dispute the right 
of the successful soldier (originally a ple- 
beian priest) to the prize he had won. Of 
the struggles and turmoils of this period 
Mr. Boulger gives a full and vivid account. 
It is not his fault that in it we are deprived 
of those side-lights of history which brighten 
and reveal the whole picture. The official 
records, as translated by de Mailla and others, 
were all the authorities which were within his 
reach, and of these he has made skilful use. 
When, however, he traces the fortunes of the 
dynasty founded by the warrior-priest, and 
named by him the ‘‘ Ming” or “ Bright” 
(1368-1644), he is able to illustrate events 
and amplify details by the writings of the 
Jesuit missionaries who, during this period, 
for the first time established a footing in 
Peking. To these men must be ascribed the 
honour of having laid the foundation of that 
scientific knowledge which is destined to 
change the whole system of mental training 
among the Chinese. 

The Ming dynasty presents few special 
characteristics. Its leading feature was the 
re-awakening of the artistic genius of the 
people, which had slept during the rule of the 
rude Mongol emperors. Painting and the 
manufacture of porcelain reached an artistic 
development to which they had never before 
attained. Literature also revived; and, as if 
the minds of men had been gathering strength 
in the barren period of the Mongol supremacy, 
that incubus was no sooner removed than 
a bright literary light overspread the 
empire, and numerous works of scientific, 
historical, and scholarly value issued from the 
great literary centres. With these excep- 
tions, however, there is nothing in the Ming 
annals to distinguish it above other dynasties ; 
and the dethronement of the last Emperor of 
the line by the Manchoo chief who founded 
the present dynasty of China may, when read 
by the light of subsequent events, be con- 
sidered to have been a gain, rather than a 
loss, to the empire. 

Want of space will not allow us even to 
indicate the many subjects of interest which 
occur in the present volume. ‘The establish- 
ment and development during the period 
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described (1368-1795) of relations between 
Europe and China inspire it with a more 
general interest than could perhaps be claimed 
for the last volume, which dealt exclusively 
with matters in which Europe had neither lot 
nor part; while a wider range of authorities 
furnishes an additional guarantee for the 
authentic nature of the narrative. In the 
management of his very difficult subject, Mr. 
Boulger shows the same grasp of the facts as 
was manifest in the pages of vol. i.; and 
the purity and even flow of his English 
leave, in these respects, nothing to be desired. 
Rozert K. Dovewas. 








The Viking-Ship discovered at Gokstad in 
Norway. Described by N. Nicolaysen. 
Maps, Wood-cuts, and Plates. (Christiania : 
A. Cammermeyer.) 


At Gokstad, in the old kingdom of West- 
fold, close to Sandefiord, between two farms, 
there stood a large mound known as the 
King’s Howe (‘ Kongshaug’’), wherein 
tradition declared that a king, with all his 
treasures, lay entombed. In January 1880 
the sons of the man who owned the greater 
part of this barrow resolved to test the truth 
of the old story. M. Nicolaysen, president of 
a Norwegian antiquarian society, fortunately 
heard of their resolution, and induced them 
to allow his society to undertake the opera- 
tion of exploring the mound. The work 
was begun as soon as the frost was out of the 
ground; and, on April 29, the diggers were 
rewarded by the most important find that 
has yet been made in the North—a real wick- 
ing’s ship in good preservation. It is an ac- 
count of this great discovery that M. Nicolay- 
sen, to whose patriotism we owe it, here gives 
us, together with a careful and minute de- 
scription of the ship itself and the various 
articles which were found with it, and a 
plain, sensible, and instructive essay on the 
extant documentary evidence regarding the 
ships of the North during the early and 
mediaeval periods. 

In the beautiful plates which accompany 
the text one can see with one’s own eyes 
what manner of craft it was that brought 
those terrible heathen colonists to our islands 
in the ninth century. It is as interesting to 
an Englishman as to a Norwegian to look at 
this “ 16-benched ” war-ship and her fittings, 
for, after all, it is more likely that the 
descendants of the man who built her, rigged 
her, and sailed her are to be found this side 
of the North Sea than the other. 

The vessel herself, so luckily preserved by 
the blue clay in which she was sunk by the 
mound-makers, is of great beauty —an oaken 
clinker-built boat, 23°80 métres from stem to 
stern-post, 5°10 métres broad, and 1°20 
metres deep amidships, resembling in form 
the Nordland and Trysil fishing-boats, but 
excelling them in the proportions necessary 
for speed and stability, pierced for sixteen 
oars aside, one-masted, and undecked. She 
was steered by a rudder fixed on*the star- 
board quarter, had a most ingeniously con- 
structed mast-step, was furnished with a row 
of painted wooden targets running along 
either gunwale, and fitted with an awning that 
ran fore and aft. She was well found in all 


necessary articles — cooking vessels, bilge 
scoops, mainsail and yards, spare spars, oars, 
anchor, and three small ship’s boats with their 
oars and rudders complete. 

Just aft the mast the mound-builders had 
built a large sepulchral chamber of logs care- 
fully fitted together; and here the great 
captain was laid on his couch armed and 
clothed, with such of his possessions as, 
during life, he had set greatest store by. His 
twelve horses, his favourite hounds, and his 
pet peacock (memento of a cruise to the 
South) were killed and laid in or by the vessel, 
but no human victims were sacrificed. Indeed, 
most of the buried wicking’s own bones are 
missing, for the mound was broken into and 
plundered of its golden treasure and arms long, 
long ago. However, from an excellent report 
by Dr. J. Heiberg, Professor of Anatomy at 
Christiania, who has examined the human and 
animal remains, we learn that the honoured 
hero must have been a man of great height and 
strength, standing over six feet three inches, 
well past middle age, and a sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism in the muscles; every 
joint discovered being marked by traces of 
arthritis, like those of some old caged lion. 

There are many points of interest connected 
with this ship and its contents for which 
one must refer students to the book, or, 
still better, to the original articles all lying 
safe and sound in the Christiania Museum. 
Only, with regard to the vessel herself, it 
would be well to see her before the inevitable 
changes of temperature have done their work 
and warped the delicate lines and fine design 
of this the earliest existing clipper yacht. 

The decoration on the sledge (found in the 
ship), the tiller, the tilt-props, the rowlocks, 
trenchers, and the personal ornaments of 
bronze and iron are of no very high age, and 
consonant to other finds of the wicking-tide 
or *‘ late iron age.” Among other things is 
a draught-board, thirteen places square, and 
on its reverse side a table for nine men’s 
morris (the earliest North European evidence 
for the existence of this ancient and scientific 
pastime). 

The publisher, printer, and, indeed, all 
concerned in this book are to be thanked for 
their work, but we feel especially grateful to 
the draughtsmen, Messrs. H. Hanson and H. 
Sch¢yen. The translator, Mr. T. Krag, has 
also done his task well. It was distinctly a 
happy thought of M. Nicolaysen to accom- 
pany his Norwegian text with a full and literal 
English version. It is to be hoped that 
Englishmen will show their appreciation of 
his forethought. 

There are one or two small oversights, 
which I only mention in the hope of seeing 
them corrected in a second edition. Anlaf 


Tryggwason built the Serpent himself; the 
Rand story is apocryphal and of mediaeval 
origin ; the Old Gula-Law must not be referred 
to as of the tenth century (the older references 
to a Gula-Law being concerned with the 
constitution of Gula, not the Custumae) ; 
Thorolf Kweldolf’s ship is only supported by 


the shadowy authority of Egla. There is 
one rich source of information left unnoticed— 
the Thulor (Gradus-lists in verse), composed 
in the twelfth century, which give more than 
a hundred words, many not yet identified or 





| explained, relating to various parts of a ship, 
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besides abundanve of names of different kinds 
of vessels. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that 
there is in the tenth-century verse of Thiod- 
wolf of Hiom and in the eleventh-century 
prose of Ari the Historian, an indisputable 
historical record of a ninth-century king of 
Westfold, Anlaif the Gar-stead Elf (ancestor 
of the two later and even more famous Anlafs, 
missionary and saint), who died of ‘ foot- 
wark ’—by which chronic rheumatism affect. 
ing the joints seems to be meant—was buried 
on the shore in a huge mound by his loving 
subjects, and regarded as a divinity for at 
least a century after his decease. But 
parallels such as this must not be pushed too 
far, and we should expect to find Anlaif’s 
howe at Garstead, though there is no positive 
evidence on that head. At all events, we 
have here, thanks to M. Nicolaysen, an 
authentic and remarkable burial of a wicking 
prince of the days when that mighty sea 
empire was a-founding which spread from the 
Baltic to Limerick Sound and from the south 
of Sicily to the shores of Greenland—an 
empire of which this wicking ship is the 
noblest and truest emblem. 

F. York Powett. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Robert 
Buchanan. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Graystone Abbey. By E. Foster. (Wyman.) 


Tempted of the Devil. In 8 vols. 
ton.) 


A Paladin of Finance. 
(Triibner.) 


Unknown to History. 
Yonge. (Macmillan.) 


Michaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 
Mr. Buonanan’s books have a sort of fine 
sentimental humanitarian something or other 
about them which may be, and very likely is, 
what is usually called Genius, but which to 
us appears much more like the Higher 
Charlatanism. In this novel with a purpose, 
his text is good, his doctrine is sound ; it is 
only because we hold with him that his 
theme is so sacred and so delicate that we 
shrink from the carelessness, the rudeness, 
the trivialities of his treatment. Careless 
indeed ! for the whole story belies the preten- 
tious promise of his Preface, where he pro- 
poses to deal with the subjection of the female 
to the lusts of the male sex, “a problem as 
great and sad” as that which he treated in 
his Shadow of the Sword, “for,’”’ he says, 
‘what the creed of Peace is to the State, the 
ereed of Purity is to the Social Community.” 
After this and some further remarks about 
Masculine Parity and the state of certain 
streets by gaslight, which keep recurring like 
a Wagnuerian subject-motive throughout the 
book, one traces with amazement the actual 
career of the Martyr. A big-eyed virago 
of sixteen, in one of her tempers, instead of 
scratching out the eyes of her French school: 
mistress, decides to elope with the music- 
master, a card-sharping fellow who—mirabile 
dictu—has assumed the tutorial disguise with 
a view to picking up a rich English miss. 


(Reming- 
By Edward Jenkins. 


By Charlotte M. 
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This Belleisle marries her merely for her sup- 
osed fortune; she him from foolish temper, 
spite, and folly. After using her as the decoy 
fora Parisian gambling-house, he casts her 
off on the pretence—whether true or false is 
never cleared up—that the marriage was a 
sham. Rescued by her old guardian, she poses 
for the rest of the book as a poor, polluted, 
martyred Clarissa, becomes a great actress, 
and marries a rich man. Belleisle then turns 
up in London in a still more impossible dis- 
guise as M. Gavrolles, the disciple of Gautier 
and Baudelaire, petted and worshipped by our 
author’s old friends the fleshly poets. Gav- 
rolles absurdly threatens to prove his mar- 
riage, and sets the low society journals upon 
Madeline, who, instead of confiding in her 
husband, though he had already learnt the 
worst from her own lips, decides to fly on 
suicidal thoughts magnanimously intent. 
She changes shawl and bracelets with the 
first street-walker she meets, who some weeks 
after is fished out of the Thames in an 
advanced state, &c.—a most nauseous descrip- 
tion—and by these tokens identified. The 
Martyr wanders to Sister Ursula’s Home, 
where the husband calls and finds her risen 
from the tomb. Now what all this has to do 
with Masculine Purity and the state of the 
streets we cannot conceive, but it has every- 
thing to do with Feminine Temper, Folly, 
and Conceit. And so the “ great sad prob- 
lem” dwindles down to this: That if a 
young woman is cursed with enormous eyes 
and a fine temper of her own; if she spites 
her governess and desolates her friends by 
eloping with a vulgar rascal for whom she 
does not care twopence ; if, to the discomfort 
of her family circle, she chooses to consider 
herself defiled when she is nothing of the 
kind; if she repays her husband’s confidence 
with heroic concealment and desertion—her 
life will inevitably prove the martyrdom she 
richly deserves. This superb carelessness ex- 
tends even to details ; however, we will only 
just hint that strict Ritualists do not “hear 
morning and evening mass’’ every day in the 
year, and that the Kentish peasantry are not 
wont to walk home through blood-red sunsets 
to dine upon a boiled leg of pork. We 
reluctantly refer to two episodes which Mr. 
Buchanan has dragged in by force, and for 
which he offers in his Preface an excuse that 
we can hardly accept. He there professes 
“to construct out of the editorial chit-chat 
of a journal an amusing personality.” “Of 
the real editor,” he adds, ‘‘I know nothing, 
and I certainly bear him no ill-will.’ This 
“amusing personality” is Mr. Lagardire, 
editor of the Plain Speaker, who is painted 
a a profligate, boastful, ignorant, lying, 
cowardly monster, often whipped and univer- 
sally despised. Society will never, we fear, 
grow ashamed of its shameless journals if the 
moralist thus stabs them with their own 
poignard, and that, too, in the dark. We 
figure to ourselves the teetotal pharisee, in- 
flamed with drink and righteousness, braining 
the publican with his own quart pot. Again 
we are told that “all the other characters are 
purely fictitious,” among them “ the repre- 
sentatives of the cant of aestheticism.’”’ In 
this latest—we do trust it is the last—of the 
tedious satires on a movement which has 
scarcely had any real existence except in 





satire, we find among these “ purely fictitious 
characters,” whose opinions are so ruthlessly 
travestied, the transliterated names—we 
decline to repeat them—of men who are by 
no means Mr. Buchanan’s inferiors in genius 
or reputation ; one, indeed, if we mistake not, 
a poet and painter, whom the stern Censor 
of the society journals can now neither mend 
nor mar. 


Greystone Abbey is a case of the revival of 
the unfittest—a relic of the exploded school 
of cheap fiction of the last generation ; ignor- 
ant, bungling, and unreadable. 


Tempted of the Devil, by the author of A 
Fallen Angel, appears duly robed in Mephis- 
tophelian black and red. A foolish title, 
nevertheless—for after all it was not the 
devil, but the fallen angel, who tempted the 
hero, as he murdered his mistress when she 
pressed him for money. His wife is the 
usual faultless wife of the usual faulty 
husband. Religious converse, and the as- 
tounding dialogue of the ball-room—that 
strange blending of Mabille and the zenana, 
immodesty and dulness—form a vast back- 
ground to the tragic climax, which is 
positively a barefaced chronicle of the Wain- 
wright murder compiled at fuil length from 
the newspaper reports. A bad, stupid, and 
feeble book. 


Mr. Jenkins, however, knows his world 
much better, and fastens on his prey almost 
before it is cold—certainly long before the 
other literary eagles have gathered. Poor 
M. Bontoux and his Société générale can 
scarcely have tottered to their fall ere Mr. 
Jenkins had marked them down as a suggestion 
for a really fresh and interesting novel. With 
a certain prejudice against his previous works, 
we must own that here he has written very. 
strongly, fluently, and pleasantly. There is 
an excellent unity in the main thread, the 
fortunes of the Catholic financial scheme, 
piloted by the two forces—the scheming 
Italian swindler-visionary and the obstinate 
dévote marquise. It is a clever and thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of work, the more so 
because it is not in the least original. 
Lord Lytton’s Parisians was a desperate 
attempt to launch the sham French novel. 
It has found in Mr. Jenkins a more wary 
and less self-conscious follower. Indeed, 
it is probable that the Paladin of Finance in 
a French translation would obtain consider- 
able success, for it has caught much of the 
spirit and manner of Balzac, as well as of 
Daudet, upon which it is more immediately 
modelled. Mr. Jenkins has visited the Hotel 
Nucingen as well as the Court of the Nabab ; 
his notaries, priests, and financiers keep sug- 
gesting the typical figures of Balzac ; but 
then what well-drawn characters do not? 
This sort of imitation is perfectly justifiable, 
and even laudable. Only once he seems to 
have gone too far; the relations between the 
Marquise and her libre-penseur secretary, 
though adroitly varied, are too palpably 
copied from those of the Queen and the tutor 
in Les Rois en Exil. The closing pages of 
the book are precisely what Daudet would 
have written—something supremely quick, 
tragic, commonplace, yet striking; some- 
thing, indeed, utterly un-English, Mr. 








Jenkins may be congratulated as the author 
of the first good French novel in English. 


So inherent in women is the faculty of 
imaginative narrative that it is really difficult 
for a good and sensible woman, whose native 
confidence does not pass into conceit, to write 
a very bad novel. Those who never turn 
over the goody stories written for the young 
can hardly believe how much they contain of 
originality, ability, and grace, in spite of their 
mannerism. Miss Yonge, whose earliest 
works have unfortunately caused her to be 
classed with the “John Halifax ’’ school, has 
sometimes laboured to much better purpose, 
especially in the field of historical romance. 
We remember how eagerly we used to look 
out for Macmillan while her “ Dove in the 
Eagle’s Nest” was appearing. To-day her 
Unknown to History does not excite us over- 
much. But, then, neither would Jvanhoe nor 
Kenilworth. But they are none the worse 
for that, for the fact is, historical novels are 
only meant for boys and girls, and the more 
boyish and girlish they are the better. In 
this story of the captivity of Mary Stuart the 
author bases everything on a mere rumour 
which is quite unhistorical, but she maintains 
a vivid and fairly correct local colouring and 
grouping. This means no little study, care, 
and experience. The young people for whom 
this pleasant book is intended will not object 
to its prolixity, nor to the straightforward 
morality and kindly affections which it 
breathes. They will like it, and it will do 
them good. 


Older readers might do worse than devote 
an hour to the earlier part of Miss Doudney’s 
sweet little story. Usage, alas! has ordained 
that such simple heroines should, towards the 
end, find out rich uncles, and go to live in 
fine houses, with a vista of love and gravely 
amorous earls and rectors. Otherwise these 
unnoticed little books are by no means com- 
monplace, but exhibit work of a very high 
order. Michaelmas Daisy is a book which 
would do Mr. Buchanan good to read. This 
stout-hearted, God-fearing, simple-.ainded 
orphan girl, thrown among unkind strangers, 
could have played the Martyr quite as well as 
any of the hysterical, surly, palavering 
Madelines or Magdalenes; but she had far 
too much sense for that. Her determined 
courage, and cheerfulness, and patience out- 
shine the Martyr’s tarnished aureole. It is 
delightful to read about her; it is cheering to 
feel that in many a decent home she may still 
be found, and always will be found, so long as 
mothers bring up their girls in the ways they 
should go, and put no worse books than Miss 
Doudney’s in their way. E. Purcett. 








SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal translated into 
English, By H. A. Strong and A. Leeper. 
(Macmillan.) This is a welcome addition to 
the number of scholarly and faithful translations 
of classical poets into English prose. What- 
ever may be said as to the comparative advan- 
tages of prose and yerse as the medium of 
reproduction of a poet’s work in another lan- 
guage, there is no doubt that it is well that 
the English reader should have the opportunity 
of knowing exactly what the Greek and Latin 
poets said, apart from the licences inseparable 
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from all renderings which attempt to represent 
the form as well as the substance. In the case 
of Juvenal, the task of translation is not a 
difficult one, thanks to the very full help given 
by Prof. Mayor’s admirable edition ; and Prof. 
Strong has shown his competence for more 
taxing work in the prose versions which he has 
already published. He and his colleague, 
wiser in this than the late Mr. Macleane, have 
recognised Prof. Mayor’s ‘‘ almost instinctive 
perception of the shade of meaning which the 
satirist means to convey ;” and we have noticed 
no instance in which they materially depart 
from his interpretation. The result is a ver- 
sion which is well worthy to stand by the 
side of such masterpieces of faithful rendering 
as Munro’s Lucretius, Lang's Theocritus, and 
Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey. It is unfortunate 
that, dating as they do from the University 
of Melbourne, the translators do not seem to 
have been acquainted with Prof. Mayor’s school 
edition of Satires x.~xvi., which supplies the 
critical commentary that they desiderate. Occa- 
sionally there is a jarring touch, as in the 
rendering of lacernata amica by ‘‘a Bloomer 
mistress ’—a phrase, one may hope, which is not 
destined to become classical or permanent. And 
if the translation appeals, as we may suppose it 
does, to English readers, a few explanatory 
notes would have been a welcome addition. 
The point of ‘‘ a bare-footed Fabius ” or ‘* Jove’s 
fellow-burghers” will be missed by many 
who, if they could have used Mayor's notes, 
would not have needed the translation. But 
the rendering is both close and vigorous; and 
it would be easy to quote many happy turns 
from this excellent piece of work. 


Tacitus. By A. J. Church and W. J. Brod- 
ribb. (Macmillan.) This latest addition to 
the series of ‘‘ Classical Writers” edited by 
Mr. J. R. Green is a disappointing book. A 
very meagre summary of the few facts known 
as to the life of the author, and a chapter of 
about ten pages on Tacitus as a historian, serve 
to introduce and to conclude a bald analysis 
of the various works of the author, which is 
entirely devoid of anything like helpful or 
suggestive criticism. If the object of this 
series is to bring into prominence ‘‘ the per- 
sonality of the men themselves, and the circum- 
stances under which they wrote,” the volume 
on Tacitus must be pronounced to have alto- 
gether failed in attaining it. It is not fair to 
expect from everyone either the independent 
original research of Prof. Nettleship’s mono- 
graph on Vergil, the fresh vigour of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s Zuripides, or the finished criticism of 
Dr. Campbell’s Sophocles. But, if the series is 
to be of any real value to students, the volumes 
included in it must contain more than a mere 
abstract, such as everyone is competent to 
make for himself; and we find very little more 
than this in Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s 
Tacitus. The writers have deserved well of 
their author by their scholarly, though by no 
means faultless, translation of his works; but 
they have added little or nothing to their ser- 
vices by the present publication. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Books I.- 
IV. and Book X., Chaps. VI.-IX. With Notes. 
By E. L. Hawkins. (Oxford: Thornton.) This 
handsomely printed book is intended specially 
for the Oxford Pass School, and the editor 
expressly says, “These notes are written for 
Passmen from a Pass point of view.” He 
observes the limitations which he has imposed 
upon himself so strictly that the only note on 
one whole chapter is ‘‘ Ch. 6. is not read in 
the Oxford Final Pass School.” In many 
—" the book seems well adapted to its 
end. The notes are to the point; obscure 
passages are clearly explained ; and the occa- 
sional illustrations are well chosen. We have 
tested the work in many places, and haye found 





that in most of them the explanations and 
translations are correct. Indeed, the only con- 
siderable error of interpretation that we have 
noticed is in iii. 1, where “mixed actions” 
are classified as a third species of *‘ involuntary 
actions ”’—a classification which was certainly 
not intended by Aristotle, and which the 
editor, in a subsequent note, seems himself to 
doubt. He is, perhaps, hardly alive to the 
true meaning of éolxac: 5 uaAAov Exovsis, for in 
x. 9, 20, he translates éofxac: “‘ resemble,” when 
it really means ‘“‘seom to be.” Some other 
misconceptions may be pointed out here and 
there: In i.7, 10, and 13, for instance, he gives 
the meaning of “take into consideration” to 
both Angéein and Oeréov; but the first means 
rather ‘‘ ascertain” or ‘‘settle,” and the 
second, as he translates it himself in i. 10, 2, 
“adopt.” In i. 7, 17, S:apOpadoa 7a Karas Exovta 
Th mepvypaph cannot mean “ fit in what suits the 
sketch,” and in the same chapter 4p04 is a right 
angle, and not a straight line. In iii. 3, 3, the 
rendering “no one deliberates about... the 
diagonal and the side of a square, because they 
are incommensurable”’ mistakes the meaning 
of 87, “‘no one deliborates about the fact of 
their being so.” In spite of some errors of this 
kind, which seom few in number, the general 
accuracy of the book deserves recognition. 
But it strikes us as being, perhaps, inadequate 
to the wants it is meant to satisfy in not 
explaining, except in about half a page, the 
general argument of the Ethics, and in not 
dwelling at some length on those main points 
of the theory which are too large to be disposed 
of in a short foot-note. A certain amount of 
introductory matter to the whole volume and to 
the various parts is clearly wanted, and the 
addition of it would render the book a very 
useful help to the Oxford Passman. 


The Republic of Plato. BooksI. andII. By 
G. A. Wells. (Bell and Sons.) Mr. Wells 
seems to lack the sense of proportion which is 
not the least among an editor’s qualities. To 
a school edition of two books of the Republic he 
has prefixed not only thirty-four pages of 
miscellaneous remarks on the subjects therein 
included, and on others, but also an analysis in 
seventy pages of the whole Republic. Thereis no 
intimation that this book is the first instalment 
of a complete edition; but, unless it is so, such 
an amount of introductory matter is surely 
excessive. The same fault must be found with 
his notes, which strike us not seldom as being 
discursive and lengthy. The Introduction is 
not badly put together, and the notes are by no 
means foolish or incorrect, so far as we have 
noticed; but, if both had been retrenched by 
one-half, the book would have been all the 
better for it. When, for instance, Socrates 
incidentally remarks that he has no money, 
there is no need to tell the story about Thales 
from the Politics, Mr. Wells is, in fact, too 
much bent on bringing in anything and every- 
thing that he knows. In spite of occasional 
errors, such as a reference to ‘‘ three tpixopula: 
(p. 6), or the rendering of ti dfwis rabeiy by 
“how ought you to be treated” (p. 146), the 
scholarship of the book seems fairly accurate, 
and the grammatical notes are carefully done. 
Indeed, Mr. Wells appears to have taken pains 
throughout, and by no means without success, 
though we venture to recommend the additional 
labour of liberal omission. We do not doubt 
that the book may be useful. 


The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. Trans- 
lated into English by A. W. Pollard. (Mac- 
millan.) Mr. Pollard’s crib to Sallust appears 
to offer in sufficient amount all that a crib is 
bound to offer. We have tested both parts of 
it in several places, and found it generally 
accurate. But there are a certain number of 
notes given into the bargain, and these seem 
to us inadequate on the side on which we tried 
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them—namely, the explanation of usages, 
technical terms, and so forth. Thus the 
military titles of M. Petreius in c. 59 of the 
Catilina want some comment ; and c. 86 of the 
Bellum Jugurthinum has no notes, not even 
on that condensed passage in which Sallust 
describes Marius’ innovations in the matter of 
recruiting. Mr. Pollard does not notice the 
possible view that per saturam in Bell. Jug. 29 
means that the acceptance of the King’s terms 
was put tothe council in the lump, not clause 
by clause. He rightly follows Dietsch in being 
suspicious of the ascription (Cat., c. 51) of 
punishment by scourging at Rome to Greek 
example, and is willing to omit Graeciae morem 
imitati; there is, perhaps, something to be 
said in favour of Diéderlein’s proposal (in 
Philologus, 9) to move the offending words into 
the next sentence. Mr. Pollard’s Introduction 
to the Catilina mixes up Autronius with 
Antonius in some extraordinary way; also 
G. Antonius with M. Antonius. 


The Fourth Book of the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. By Hastings Crossley, 
(Macmillan.) Many writings of late years 
have either shown or helped to awaken a fresh 
interest in the Emperor M. Aurelius. The 
novels of Mr. William Black and the lectures 
of M. Renan have little in common, but they 
have both done something to make the great- 
ness and the morality of the Emperor familiar to 
people who are not professed students of philo- 
sophy. The present edition of The Fourth Book 
of the Meditations will do something to gratify, 
but more to whet, curiosity about the author, 
and the editing itself is such as to make us 
regret the postponement or abandonment of 
that entire edition on which Prof. Crossley has 
been working. The present instalment consists 
of a revised text, a translation, and a com- 
mentary ; but there has been no fresh collation 
of MSS. 


Aristophanis Plutus. Rec. Adolphus Velsen. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) This edition aims at little 
more than giving the variants of the four principal 
MSS., anda very few conjectures by the editor 
and former critics. Hence the adnotatio critica 
is the scantiest possible; and the various read- 
ings occupy half the page, mostly with perfectly 
trivial or obvious or impossible variations. It 
is high time that editors should learn to rate 
this sort of collation at its true value. To a 
special student of the play who desires to edit 
it these minutiae may be important, as he can 
discover from them the comparative value of 
the MSS., and what kind of mistake each 
several scribe was likely to make. In the case 
of Aristophanes the superior value of the 
Ravennas is so long acknowledged that part of 
the problem is already settled. There is a good 
copy at the Ambrosian Library in Milan, which 
might help us where the Ravennas itself is 
effaced or illegible, but this Velsen does not 
include in his recension. He gives us not & 
word more than the bare description of the four 
MSS. ; here and there he introduces a conjec- 
ture in his critical notes with a modest nescio an. 
His most important suggestions—and they are 
not very important—are on vers. 540-46, 876, 
1069 et seq7., 1189. In the first case he suspects 
a fusion of the two editions of the play. In 
the third he has recourse to the favourite 
receipt of transposition. His airéraros for 
abréuaros in 1189 is good. But the impression 
left by the book is a feeling of regret that s0 
careful and conscientious a worker should not 
have thrown more real light on this interesting 
play. 

HAVING received but a few weeks ago a new 
edition of Conington’s prose translation of 
Virgil, we must confess that we were harily 
disposed to regard the field as open to a new 
competitor. Mr. J. W. Mackail, however, in 4 
privately printed version of the first book of 
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the Aeneid, has conquered our prejudice. Styles 
of translation rapidly change in favour; and 
that adopted by Mr. Mackail may be regarded 
as, in some sort, the natural development of 
Conington’s own. A keen perception of the 
niceties of the original is combined with com- 
mand of literary English and bold simplicity. 
Such translation is something more than a tour 
de force. Of its success, our readers may judge 
from the description of the storm :— 


“ As the cry leaves his lips, a gust of the shrill 
north strikes full on the sail and raises the billows 
to the sky. The oars are snapped; the prow 
swings away and gives her side to the waves ; down 
in a heap comes a broken mountain of water. 
Thes2 hang on the wave’s ridge; to these the 
yawning billow shows ground amid the surge, 
where the sea churns with sand, Three ships the 
south wind catches avd hurls on hidden rocks, 
rocks amid the waves which Italians call the Altars, 
an ugly reef banking the sea. Three the east forces 
from the deep into shallows and quicksands, a 
piteous sight, dashes on shoals and girdles with a 
sandbank. One, wherein loyal Orontes and his 
Lycians rode, before their lord’s eyes a vast sea 
descending strikes astern. The helmsman is dashed 
away and rolled forward headlong ; her as she lies 
the billow sends spinning thrice round with it, and 
engulfs her in its swift whirl. Scattered swimmers 
appear in the vast eddy, armour of men, timbers 
and Trojan treasure through the water. Ere now 
the stout ship of Ilioneus, ere now of brave Achates, 
snd she wherein Abas rode, and she wherein aged 
Aletes, have yielded to the storm; through the 
shaken fastenings of their sides all draw in the 
deadly water, and their opening seams give way.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cart. R. Burton’s long-promised book on 
“The Sword,” or, at least, the first instalment 
of it, may be expected before the close of the 
year. It will be published by Messrs’. Chatto 
and Windus, and will be handsomely illustrated. 


WE hear that a prose extravaganza, the work 
of a new writer, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. It is entitled 
Vice Versa; and its appearance is awaited with 
some interest. 


A Prop.e’s Epirion of Garibaldi’s novel The 
Rule of the Monk ; or, Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century (which passed through several editions 
when published in two library volumes some 
years since) will be issued by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Oo. in a few days at sixpence. 


Pror. MontrR WILLIAMS will contribute an 
article on ‘‘ Muhammad and his Teaching” to 
the July number of the Nineteenth Century. 


_Pror. Hiram Corson, of the Cornell Univer- 
sity, has come across the Atlantic on purpose to 
read his paper before the Browning Society on 
Friday next. His subject is, ‘‘ Browning’s 
Method of revealing the Soul to itself by means 
of a Startling Experience.” 


THE most important results of the Oxford 
University Commission, so far as the Commis- 
sion will have any important results, are now 
appearing. The election of several married 
tutorial fellows is already announced, and the 
speedy election of several more will follow. 


WE are glad to see that M. D. Bikelas, of 
Athens, has resumed his enterprise of translat- 
ing Shakspere into Modern Greek. Three plays 
—‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” “ Othello,” and ‘* King 
Lear”—appeared in 1876, and were duly an- 
nounced in the ACADEMY at the time. He has 
now issued ‘* Macbeth” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” and 
we hope that more are to follow. To English 
readers, M. Bikelas is best known by his Loukis 
Laras—an episode, half historical, half fictitious, 
of the war of independence in Chios—of which 
a translation by M. J. Gennadius was published 


UnvER the title of ‘‘ Histories for Children,” 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Oo. are 
issuing a series of short histories by different 
authors, adapted to the use of very young 
readers. The volumes are designed principally 
for educational purposes, but, being largely 
illustrated and prettily bound, they will serve 
equally well for presentation books. Their 
uniform price is one shilling ; and the volumes 
to be published next week are the Histories of 
France, Greece, and Rome, to be followed 
shortly by those for Sweden, Germany, and the 
United States. 


Holidays in Holland, to which Mr. Thomas 
Purnell contributes an introductory chapter, 
and another on North Holland and the Dead 
Cities of the Zuyder Zee, will be published on 
July 1, as No. 2 of ‘‘ Holiday Handbooks,” 
now being issued at one penny. 


Tur New Shakspere Society has, on Dr. P. 
Bayne’s recommendation, resolved to give five 
of its nine nights next session to the discussion 
of the textual difficulties of five of Shakspere’s 
plays. The other meetings will be for more 
general subjects; and the first of the session, 
on October 13, will be given to Dr. Bayne’s 
address on ‘‘ The Supremacy of Shakspere,” and 
will be open to the public. 


Messrs. SoruEny will begin on Friday, 
June 30, the sale of the first portion of the 
Beckford Library, which will last for twelve 
days, ending on Thursday, July 13. Mr. 
Beckford was a collector of the modern French 
type. His library is specially rich in books 
that belonged to famous libraries, bearing the 
devices of French Kings, or of Popes and 
Cardinals, and gorgeously bound. There are 
also many rare books relating to America, for 
which there is a special demand just now. The 
collection of Aldines and Elzevirs is very com- 
plete, and the copies are in fine condition. But 
the great prize of this first portion of the sale 
will be the three volumes of Van Dyck portraits, 
containing no less than twenty-two of his 
extremely rare etchings, in several states. 
Among them is a first state of the Vander 
Wauwer, an impression of which was bought 
by Baron Edmund de Rothschild at the Bale 
sale last year for £450. This is said to be a yet 
finer impression than that, and has been touched 
upon in bistre by the painter himself for the 
guidance of the engraver. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Arthur Napier, 
whose dissertation for the degree of doctor in the 
University of Berlin we noticed only last week, 
has been appointed ‘‘ extraordinary professor ” 
at Gottingen. This is said to be the only 
instance of an Englishman having attained such 
a position in Germany. 


From an official return it appears that the 
total number of works licensed to be printed in 
Japan during the past year was 4,910, as against 
3,792 in 1880. School books take the lead with 
704; then poetry, 556; political, 545; drawing 
and writing, 339; history, 276; medicine, 267 ; 
law, 255; belles-lettres, 193; geography, 164; 
commerce, 113; mathematics, 107; ethics, 93. 
Unless included under this last heading, theology 
and religion would seem to be entirely unrepre- 
sented. One hundred and forty-nine news- 
papers were born during the year, but only 
thirty-four survived. Among the translations 
were Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation, Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, Roscoe’s Chemistry, Smiles’s Character, 
Leone Levi’s International Commercial Law, and 
Palgrave’s Chairman’s Handbook. 


WE hear from Rome of two recent applications 
of the Pacca law in the case of historic libraries. 
Both Prince Barberini and Prince Massimo, 
having failed to find purchasers in Italy, were 





by Messrs, Macmillan last year. 
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negotiating abroad for the sale of their libraries, 


ance with the provisions of the law referred to, 
laid an embargo upon their export. 


Tue Bibliothéque royale at Brussels will 

shortly be illuminated by the electric light. 

THE Prussian Government, always liberal in 

granting historians access to its archives, has 

now permitted the publication of the most 

authentic materials for a very modern chapter 

of history. This is a volume, edited by von 

Poschinger and published by Hirzel, of Leipzig, 

containing the confidential correspondence 

between ce Bismarck and Count Manteuffel 

a the years 1851 to 1854, when the former 
was the Prussian representative at the German 

Diet at Frankfort, and tho latter Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Berlin. A second volume will 
carry the correspondence down to 1859. 

THE Gegenwart, of Berlin, gives expression to 
a somewhat novel complaint against the German 
universities. They are overcrowded. During 

the season of financial speculation that followed 
the French War, the attendance seriously 
fell off. But now students are coming in 
larger numbers than ever, with the result, it is 
said, of injuring productive industries and 
depreciating the standard of examinations. It 

is the wrong class of students who come, hoping 

to find an easy entrance into the professions or 

public service. 

Sie. BARBERA, of Florence, will shortly 

issue the first volume of Giuseppe Guerzoni’s 
Life of Garibaldi, which has been in preparation 

since the last days of 1879. The second and 

concluding volume will follow within a few 
weeks. 

Dr. A. Brant, of Vienna, has recently con- 

tributed to the Goethe-Jahrbuch an account of 
the reception of Goethe’s earlier writings in 
England which goes far to supply a yet un- 

written chapter of English literature in the 

eighteenth century—viz., the beginnings of 
German influence. Dr. Brandl has ransacked 
the periodical and minor literature of the time 
with very great industry and success. His first 
section deals with the English career of Werther, 
from the first tentative translation, in 1779, to 

the furore period, 1785-90—a record of the 
uncritical enthusiasm of obscure people, which 
has a still greater value for the social than for 
the literary history of the time. The section 

on Goethe’s Dramas traces in the same way the 
fortunes of Clavigo and Stella. With the third 
section, on the Ballads, we approach more dis- 

tinguished ground; and Dr. Brandl criticises 
with great nicety tho versions of tho Erl-kinig 
by Lewis and Scott, and illustrates very 
pointedly, from Scott's deviations from his 
original, his defective feeling for the charm of 
naively indefinite expression. After dwelling 
on the “ Reaction” which was typified by the 
Anti-Jacobin, he discusses in the fifth section 
the influence of Goethe in his quality of Romantic 
poet upon Scott, and especially traces the signs 
of Scott’s familiarity with (étz in the Lay 
and Marmion. Dr. Brandl, who is still at work 
upon this period, intends, we believe, to follow 
up his penetrating and suggestive study with 
a work on a subject which no Englishman has 
yet had the courage to attack thoroughly—the 
relation of Coleridge to German Aesthetik, 

A coOLLEcTION of the works of M. August 
Trefort, the Hungarian Minister of Public 
Instruction, is now being published at Budapest 
by the Hungarian Academy, under the title of 
Emlékbeszédek és tanulmanyok. M. Trefort 
belongs to the Liberal party; and his essays 
show a keen appreciation of the writings of 
both English and French publicists. 

Herr Kart FAutMANN has just published 
(Vienna: Hartleben) an elaborate History of 
printing from Gutenberg to the present day, 
with special reference to technical improvements. 
The work is illustrated with fourteen plates and 





when the Government intervened and, in accord- 


more than 300 wood-cuts. 
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AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


A PosTHUMOUS volume of poems by Longfellow 
is announced for immediate publication, entitled 
In the Harbour. It will contain all the poems 
published since “ Ultima Thule ” appeared, with 
some that have never been printed. 


EmeERrson’s literary executor, Mr. J. Eliot 
Cabot, announces that he has not yet decided 
what use he will make of his unpublished 
apers, among which are included his university 
ectures at Harvard. Meanwhile, Mr. Cabot 
will be glad to receive any letters of Emerson, 
— with or without permission to publish 

em. 


Gen. MEREDITH READ, formerly American 
Minister at Athens, is engaged upon a book 
describing (partly from unpublished materials) 
the life of the men of letters of the eighteenth 
century onthe Lake of Geneva. The work will 
be published in two volumes, with numerous 
illustrations, 


Tue fifth annual Convention of American 
Librarians was held in College Hall, Cincinnati, 
from May 24 to May 27. This was the first 
meeting of the Convention in the West, where 
libraries are by no means less numerous, though 

erhaps less highly organised, than in the 

astern States. In the West, public libraries 
are generally under the charge of the School 
Boards, which is said to lead to political jobbery. 
We learn from the Nation that, 
‘*as a result of a little enquiry among the librarians 
present, it appeared that with nearly everyone 
politics had led to his appointment, or had nearly 
led to his dismissal, or was likely to lead to it, or 
had given him an incompetent board.” 


A valuable paper on classification (upon 
which matter some remarks of the Saturday 
Review seem to have caused considerable sore- 
ness in America) was read by Mr. Larned, of 
Buffalo. But the most important subject 
treated was the connexion between libraries 
and schools. Mr. Green, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, explained how his library was used 
not only to continue the literary life of the 
scholars after graduation and to afford assist- 
ance to the teachers, but also to form part of 
the curriculum, being visited by the pupils 
during school hours as a regular portion of 
their studies in certain subjects. 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, the German poet 
of democracy, left behind a choice library, 
numbering nearly 5,000 volumes, which was 
se vga en bloc by Mr. J. M. Sears, of 

oston. Of this interesting collection a Cata- 
logue has been compiled by the well-known 
American bibliographer, Mr. J. L. Whitney 
(Cambridge: Wilson). Its chief strength lies 
in the works of German and English authors 
(especially the poets) of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Of Goethe and Schiller 
there are no less than 127 different editions; 
and there are also many rarities of Milton, 
Byron, and Shelley, besides carefully preserved 
presentation copies from various sources. 


Mr. KrisTorER Janson, the Norse poet, 
novelist, and preacher, who has settled at Min- 
neapolis in Minnesota, is said to be engaged on 
@ series of novels illustrating the life and sur- 
roundings of his Norwegian fellow-countrymen 
in America. The first of these will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present summer at 
Copenhagen. 


Tux Concord School of Philosophy will open 
this summer, as usual, from July 17 to 
August 13. The list of lecturers includes the 
names of Mr. Harris, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Sanborn, 
President Porter of Yale, and President Seelye 
of Amherst, as well as several women, 


_ THE Century will shortly commence the pub- 
lication of a series of papers by Mr. Edward 








Eggleston, entitled ‘‘A History of Life in the 
Thirteen Colonies.” These papers cover the 
period from the settlement of Jamestown to 
the French and Indian war; but they are 
intended to be only introductory to a general 
history of society in the United States down 
to the present time. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. RENAN, having completed an elaborate index 
to the seven volumes of his Histoire des Origines 
du Christianisme, has now begun to work upon 
anew undertaking—a History of Israel before 
the birth of Jesus. It is hardly necessary to 
state that his Murc-Auréle, the last of the 
former series, was promptly placed in the 
Index. 


Tue election to the Académie frangaise last 
week of Mer. Perraud, the Liberal Bishop of 
Autun, has called attention to the fact that he is 
the fifth of a brilliant set of contemporaries at the 
Ecole normale who have attained this distinc- 
tion. The others are MM. Prévost Pazadol, 
Caro, Mézitres, and Taine. Four of his class 
fello.vs are professors at either the Sorbonne or 
the Collige de France; six have seats in the 
Chamber or the Senate; and the list further 
includes the following prominent journalists :— 
MM. About, Francisque Sarcey, J.-J. Weiss, 
Edouard Hervé, D. Ordinaire, Villetard, Maxime 
Gaucher, and Eugene Yung. 


THE sixth volume of the Discours ef Plaidoyers 
politiques of M. Gambetta, edited by M. Joseph 
Reinach, will be published next week (Paris: 
Charpentier). It covers the period from July 
1876 to December 1877, and includes a great 
number of speeches and reports connected with 
the Budget Committee, of which M. Gambetta 
was then president. 


Next year the Institute will, for the first 
time, award the prizes founded by Thiers and 
by the widow of Jules Janin. Each is of the 
value of 3,000 frs. (£120), and is to be awarded 
triennially, the former for an historical work, 
the latter for a translation from the Latin. 


THE monument on the tomb of Michelet at 
Pore Lachaise will be formally inaugurated on 
July 14 with a discourse by M. Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Public Instruction. On the same 
day Michelet’s widow proposes to publish a 
cheap selection from his works, entitled Les 
grands Jours de la Révolution. 


ANOTHER evidence of Michelet’s popularity 
at the present day may be inferred from a 
contract just signed by a printer at Paris for 
an edition of 10,000 copies of his Histoire de 
France and his Histoire de la Révolution fran- 
¢aise, with illustrations by Vierge, at the price 
of 196 frs. per volume. This is said by Le Livre 
to be without precedent. 


M. Jutes Ferry has ordered that busts of 
the following, by eminent sculptors, shall be 
laced in the vestibule of the Institute :—Thiers, 
ichelet, Littré, Jules Janin, de Sacy, Le- 
— L. Cogniet, Baron Taylor, Deville, and 
uber. 


INscRIBED tablets are to be placedin Paris 
on the houses where Voltaire, Benjamin Con- 
stant, and Alfred de Musset died, where Mdme. 
de Sévigné lived, and on the house occupying 
the site of that in which Jean de Meung wrote 
the Roman de la Rose. 


M. pvE FReEyYoINET, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has decided to permit the publication of 
certain papers in the archives of his department. 
The first to appear will be a series of six volumes, 
containing the instructions given by the King 
of France to his foreign agents from the Treaty 
of Westphalia to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
They refer to England, Prussia, Russia, Poland, 








1 
Austria, and the Holy See. The work will be 


edited, with notes, by MM. Baschet, Lavisse, 
Rambaud, Sorel, and Hanotaux. 


An historic document, long believed to have 
been lost, has just been discovered in the 
chiteau de Chantereine (Sarthe) in an old 
clothes press. It consists of a MS. history of 
some of the kings of France, with frequent 
marginal notes written by the Dauphin when a 
prisoner in the Temple. The history of the 
document is curious. It was given to the 
family of Chanterein by the duchesse d’An- 
gouléme, stolen from them in a robbery, 
returned years after as the result of a death- 
bed confession, and then secreted by the late 
head of the family so that its very existence 
was almost forgotten. It has now been placed 
in the museum at Mans. 


THE Société de l Histoire de Paris has decided 
to issue, among its first publications, the Polyp- 
tique d’ Irminion, edited, with geographical notes 
and an index of names, by M. Longnon. 


Tue last number of Romania contains a 
paper by M. Paul Meyer upon the verso 
chronicle of William Marshal which he was 
fortunate enough to discover in England last 
year. We shall say something more about this 
in our next number. M. Meyer will contribute 
another paper on the subject to the forthcoming 
Annuaire-Bulletin of the Société de P Histoire 
de France, discussing specially that portion of 
the chronicle which treats of the relations 
between Richard Coour de Lion and Philip 
Augustus. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have the following on our table :—The 
Parallel New Testament (Cambridge: University 
Press); Hudson’s Critical Greek and English 
Concordance of the New Testament, revised by 
Dr. Ezra Abbot (Bagster); Should the Revised 
New Testament be Authorised ? by Sir Edmund 
Beckett (Murray); Moses and Geology ; or, tho 
Harmony of the Bible with Science, by Dr. 
Samuel Kinns, with 110 Illustrations (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.); The Perfect Way ; or, 
the Finding of Christ (Field and Tuer); The 
Day-Dawn of the Past: Six Lectures on Science 
and Revelation as seen in Creation, by An Old 
Etonian (Elliot Stock); An Argument for the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, translated from ‘‘ Le 
Christianisme et les Temps présents” of the 
abbé Em. Bougaud, by OC. L. Currie (Murray) ; 
Study of the Church Catechism, adapted for use 
as a class-book, by O. Sherwill Dawe (Riving- 
tons); Chapters from the Autobiography of an 
Independent Minister (Williams and Norgate) ; 
Preaching : What to Preach and How to Preach, 
by the Rey. J. Edward Vaux (G. J. Palmer); 
Sowing and Sewing: a Sexagesima Story, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Walter Smith); Sacred 
Similes: being Notes for Teachers of Bible 
Classes, by E. P. Vizard (Sunday School Asso- 
ciation); Stories from the Life of Moses, by 
Richard Bartram, and Short Sermons to Children, 
by Three Cousins (same publishers) ; /ereafter, 
by A. F. Heaton (Provost); Infant Baptism, 
Demonstrated to be Reasonable, Historical, 
and Scriptural, by James Malcolm (Houlston); 
The Anniversary Text-Book: Manual of 
Scripture Verse and Sacred Song (Griffith and 
Farran); Theotokos: the Example for Woman, 
by M. A. Meredith (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) ; Lectures and Discourses, by the Right 
Rev. J. L. Spalding (New York: Catholic 
Publication Society); The English Revisers’ 
Greek Text, shown to be Unauthorised except 
by Egyptian Copies discarded by Greeks, and 
to be Opposed to the Historic Text of all Ages 
and Churches, by G. W. Samson (Cambridge, 
U.S.: King; London: Triibner); &c., &c. 
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A TRANSLATION. 
RITOURNELLE. 
(From the French of Francois Coppée.) 


Wirs a fitting welcome sweet June to greet 
Over meadows flooded with summer light, 
We'll chase winged things with swift-falling feet, 
I, verse,—thou, butterflies’ glittering flight. 
And we'll seek for the tempting paths that turn 
By rushes and reeds ‘neath the willows gray, 
To listen to all singing thiogs and learn, 
I, cadence,—and thou, the birds’ gladsome lay, 
Where the whispering waves of the river wind 
Amid banks half-hidden in leafy gloom, 
We will gather all fragrant things, and find 
I, song,—and thou, clusters of woodland bloom. 
And serving our fancy, love graciously 
To that summer's day shall add heightened glow, 
I, poet,—thou, poesy’s self shall be, 
Thou, fairer, and I shall more loving, grow ! 


I, 0. L. 








OBITUARY. 
REINHOLD PAULI. 


TuE news of the sudden death of Prof. Reinhold 
Pauli, of Gottingen, comes with a painful shock 
to his many English friends. In this country 
he was known to most people by his excellent 
works on English history, by his continuation 
of Lappenberg, his Geschichte von England seit 
den Friedensschliissen von 1814 und 1815, his 
Bilder aus Alt-England, his Life of Alfred the 
Great, and his monograph on Simon de Mont- 
fort. To him also we owe an edition of Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis. In his own country he will 
be remembered not only as a writer and editor, 
but also as a great teacher, who knew how to 
inspire his pupils with his own energy and 
enthusiasm for the studies which he pursued. 

The time which, when a young man, he 
passed in England as private secretary to 
Chevalier Bunsen may be said to have made 
him more than half an Englishman. Our 
language he spoke and wrote with unusual 
fluency. But this was not all. He closely 
studied our ways; and his quick sympathy 
helped him to that understanding of English 
character which a foreigner seldom acquires, 
and which was of peculiar advantage to him 
in dealing with our history. 

Such a nature as his quickly makes friends, 
and rarely loses them. His social qualities 
rendered him a general favourite. His varied 
knowledge and ready wit made him an ex- 
cellent companion. His good humour and high 
spirits were contagious. The sudden extinction 
of this bright and genial, as well as useful, life 
calls for more than an ordinary expression of 
sorrow. E. MaunDE THompson. 





TuerE died recently in Livonia a man almost 
unknown in Western Europe who, nevertheless, 
had exercised immense influence over a great 
part of Russia. This was Jacobson, editor of 
the Sakkala, a newspaper written in Esthonian, 
which he had founded to propagate his dream 
of a national Finn kingdom, under the pro- 
tection of the Czar, extending from the White 
Sea to Moscow, and eastward tothe Ural Moun- 
tains. The Russian Government is said to have 
allowed him every liberty, as the effect of his 
teaching was to diminish the influence of the 
German element in Livonia. Jacobson’s funeral 
was celebrated with great popular enthusiasm. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN 
ALPHABETS. 


Many readers of the ACADEMY will, no doubt, 
glad to hear of a most important discovery, 
due to Prof. A. H. Sayce, by which new and 
complete light will be thrown on the difficult 
question of the origin of the Indian alphabets. 





To show the importance of this discovery it 
is necessary to state, briefly, how the question 
stands at present. 

The numerous alphabets that have been used, 
or are now in use, in India can all be traced 
back to two, which may be termed the North 
and South Acoka alphabets. The first, of un- 
doubted Phoenician origin, has disappeared, 
without leaving any successors or developments. 
To the second can be traced all the alphabets 
now in use in India, and some in use in other 

arts of the East. The origin of this alphabet 

as never been clearly settled, though several 
hypotheses have been put forward. It is im- 
possible to trace these alphabets farther back 
than about 250 3.c., or to put their introduction 
into India earlier than about 300 nc. A 
third distinct alphabet was early used by the 
Tamil people in South India in the early 
centuries A.D. This has almost disappeared, 
and, except, perhaps, in Malabar, has left no 
traces in India proper. For reasons that it 
would be tedious to give here, though this 
third alphabet has the same method of marking 
the vowels in the middle of words as the other 
two alphabets, which, in some ways, recals the 
Semitic way of effecting the same object, it is 
impossible to trace its origin to either of the 
other alphabets, or vice versa. It is, however, 
impossible to doubt that all three are from the 
same original source, though derived, probably, 
at different periods. 

That we can read these alphabets is.due to 
most illustrious names—the second was dé- 
ciphered by Prinsep ; the first by Edwin Norris ; 
and the third by F. W. Ellis. Mr. Edward 
Thomas has chiefly created the history of the 
first, and has shown what may probably be 
done in the future. But many differences of 
opinion have arisen. 

The discovery of Prof. Sayce has now put the 
key-stone to the arch that has been so long 
waiting its completion. It is as follows:—As 
many will know, there are some Babylonian 
contract tablets in the British Museum; one of 
these has a docket by one of the contracting 
parties in a hitherto unknown character. This 
person is called Urmanii (Prof. Sayco in- 
forms me) in the cuneiform part of the docu- 
ment. This had, no doubt, been seen by 
others, but to Prof. Sayce is due the suggestion 
that it might be an Aramaic character subse- 
quently imported into India. With this 
discovery, he most kindly sent me a specimen in 
March last; which, directly I examined it, dis- 
closed a character closely resembling the South 
Acoka alphabet, with vowels marked as was 
done in the Indian alphabets. Here at last, 
then, was the long-wished-for original of these 
Indian alphabets that had puzzled Orientalists 
for somany years! I could at once, besides the 
vowel signs, identify several letters, k, m, r, s, 
&c., but the language does not in any way seem 
to be Sanskritic or Indian. At the end is what 
Prof. Sayce identified as a signature, and this 
appears to me to be Urmanii, which the cunei- 
form part shows is the writer’s name. The 
document is dated in the reign of Artaxerxes 
II. (?). Thus it is earlier than any Indian in- 
scription, but, as the language is not Indian, it 
cannot, anyhow, be of Indian origin. Every- 
thing points to a foreign origin for the Indian 
alphabets, and it therefore clearly follows that 
Prof. Sayce has discovered the source. 

This brilliant discovery of our leading Orient- 
alist will, I have no doubt, give as much 
pleasure to others as it did to me. I must 
apologise for the delay in communicating it to 
the ACADEMY. Though I received it in March, 
I have been prevented by circumstances out of 
my power, including long-continued illness 
and a change of residence, from communicating 
it earlier. 

Prof. Sayce tells me that Mr. Pinches has 





promised a facsimile of the whole document in 


the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

As questions of palaeography now appear to 
be attracting attention, I would point out that 
the physiological side remains to be considered. 
This new branch of science has been founded by 
Prof. C. Vogt (La Revue scientifique, 26 Juin 
1880) in an article ‘‘ L’Ecriture considerée au 
point de vue physiologique,” though Dr. 
Gaetan Delaunay (somewhat later in the same 
periodical) has questioned part of Prof. Vogt's 
conclusions. A. BURNELL. 


P3.—Prof. Sayce has just found in the 
British Museum some other tablets of an earlier 
date—viz., before 640 B.c.—inscribed in a similar 
character. But these seem to be earlier forms, 
in which the system of marking the vowels was 
not fully developed, or, at least, is not so 
evident as in the other tablet. 








ARABIC JOURNALISM. 


A NEw Arabic monthly, or rather an Arabic 
monthly with a new name, was issued in 
London during the last month, called al- 
Ittihidu-’l-‘Arabiyyu, or ‘*The Arabian 
Union.” Judging from tho address on the 
title-page, the editor is no other than the 
Syrian Catholic ecclesiastic, the Rev. J. I. 
Sibunjy, who formerly edited the now defunct 
an-Nihlah and the al-Khildfah, of which papers 
a detailed account was given in the ACADEMY 
of March 19,1881. The last-named publication, 
‘with a capital of £10,000,” was to have been 
‘*printed for ten years at the expense of a 
friend of the Arab people.” Its main object 
was to vilify the Ottomans and their Khalifah, 
and to stir up rebellion among the subjects of 
the Sultan. Its successor, ‘‘The Arabian 
Union,” which scrupulously eschews any 
reflections on the Turks or their Sultan, is 
obviously written in support of the so-called 
** National Party” in Egypt, albeit the writer 
emphatically declares that it is ‘‘simply an 
exposé of his own personal sentiments ;” that 
* he prints it at his own expense under the nose 
of the British Government; ” and, further, that 
‘*he would not sully his honour by taking a 
bribe, or say that black was white, no not for 
the wealth of the whole world.” <A wood-cut 
representing the al-Ka‘abah at M:ikkah forms 
the frontispiece ; and three of the five illustra- 
tions in the paper, including that of his 
Excellency the Sayyid Ahmad ‘Ariiby Pasha, 
are portraits of the principal instigators 
of the Egyptian mutiny. Among the 
outsiders specially marked out for reproba- 
tion are the ex-Anglo-Indian oflicials now 
employed in Egypt, ‘‘who judge that the 
Egyptians should be treated, like the Indians, 
with rigour and tyranny.” But all indis- 
criminately who have ventured to call in 
question the doings of the “ National Party” 
come in for a large share of abuse. Neither is 
the British Ministry spared for having listened 
to the perverse counsels of light-witted 
politicians, whereby they brought disgrace 
upon the English nation in Afghanistan, Natal, 
Zulu-land, and among the Boers :— 


‘* Had these men been the experienced politicians 
they profess to be, they would have followed the 
example of the noble-minded Sir William Gregory 
and his party, by couneelling their people to assist 
the Egyptians, thereby making them strong 
defenders of their road to India.” 


The foregoing extracts sufficiently disclose the 
urport of “The Arabian Union.” What 
inglish readers, however, will be astonished to 

hear is the alleged perfect accord existing 


between ‘Ariiby Pasha and the Khedive :— 


“It is stated by some that H.H. the Khedive 
hates H.E. ‘Araby Pasha, and is disgusted with 
his present Ministers. . . . On the contrary, H.H. 
the Khedive urged the Bey to accept the title of 
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‘Pasha.’ . . . Those who make such statements 
display their lamentable ignorance, for H.H. the 
Khedive (may God defend him!) knows fall well 
that the Egyptian army are his staunch sup- 
porters, the heroes upon whom he may im- 
plicitly rely, and that the National Party, 
consisting of the Notables, are loyal in their 
affection for him, are striving for the welfare of 
their country, and doing their utmost to strengthen 
the cause of their Amir and father, who is well 
aware that any protection afforded him by 
foreigners does not, and cannot, differ from the 
protection afforded by France to the Bey of Tunis. 
. . » We, on our part, are persuaded that H.H. 
has acted up to his dignity, has fathomed the 
depth of the foreigners, has joined himself heart 
and soul to his people, has made himeelf the 
corner-stone of that building, has placed himself 
in the van of the free National Party, and is pre- 
pared to support it,” 


It is superfluous to remark that this roseate, 
and perchance gilded, description of the har- 
mony existing between the Khedive and the 
Egyptian rebels gives the lie direct to the 
statements of all foreign correspondents at 
Cairo and Alexandria, and stultifies the official 
utterances of the English and French Ministries 
on the subject. But ‘The Arabian Union” is 
evidently designed for Oriental readers, who 
are told where to apply “or it ; nevertheless, the 
printer’s name is prudently, and withal illegally, 
withheld. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GARIBALDI IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Highgate: June 9, 1882. 

At this time, when all Europe is occupying 
itself with paying the last honours to Italy’s 
great hero, his name wherever met with attracts 
interest. Inthe Libri Magistrorum Bullarum 
at Malta (Acts of the Grand Masters of the 
Knights of St. John), vol. ix., we find in an 
endowment of a chaplaincy, July 4, 1389, men- 
tion made of “ Anthoninae de Garibaldis, heredae 
Opicini de Garibaldis burgensis Rodi.” The 
names occur more than once in the volume. I 
do not know if the genealogy of Garibaldi 
could be traced back to Rhodes, but it is a 
curious coincidence to find another of the name 
a citizen of the Mediterranean, so to speak, 500 
years ago. The simple citizen of Caprera would 
probably not have been ill-pleased to find his 
ancestry among the burgesses of Rhodes. 

Allow me to add my grateful tribute here to 
the memory of Col. Chester, whose rich friendli- 
ness on questious of this sort will be missed by 
many an enquirer. Lucy TouLMIN SMITH. 








WAS ROGER OF MONTGOMERY AT SENLAC ? 
Somerleaze, Wells: May 31, 1882. 


One sometimes lights on corrections of one- 
self in a rather roundabout way. A little time 
back some one was good enough to send me a 
scrap of a New York paper, in which I was 
shown up in a slightly lordly fashion for having 
‘‘uncritically ” followed the statement of Wace 
that Roger of Montgomery was present at 
Senlac, and commanded the French division of 
Duke William’s army. I ought to have learned 
better, because my ‘‘ uncritical” treatment had 
been pointed out in the second number of the 
Palatine Note-book, Of the publication so 
named the New York paper spoke most highly, 
but it did not say how the writer in the 
Palatine Note-book had made out his case, or 
even whether the Palatine Note-book was of 
British or American origin. The name 
suggested the Bishopric of Durham; so I wrote 
to a learned friend there. He had never seen 
the Palatine Note-book, but believed it was 
‘‘a Lancashire publication.” The shire which 
was made up after my day by adding a piece 
of Yorkshire to Roger of Poitou’s land 
between Mersey and Ribble did not come 
into my head so naturally as the ancient 
patrimony of St. Cuthberht. So I wrote 
to another learned friend at Manchester, who 
has kindly sent me the number. I[ am 
therefore now able to judge of the force 
of the upsetting which the New York 
writer thought was so thorough. I find that 
my critic, who signs himself H., is a little con- 
fused in his way of reasoning and in his way 
of dealing with authorities. But I am bound 





to say that his objection is not a cavil, but a 
real objection which deserves an answer. H,. 
moreover does not charge me with neglectin 
any authority, but simply with interpreting 
one of my authorities “cavalierly.” It is just 
possible that this ‘‘ cavalier ” treatment may be 
the result of long and intimate acquaintance, 
I should certainly feel more bound to stand on 
my best behaviour towards a wise man from 
Mongolia than I do towards my dear old friend 
Orderic, known in religion as Vital. 

The argument lies in a very short compass, 
Wace brings Roger of Montgomery on the 
field at Senlac, and he not only brings him on 
the field, but assigns him a special and 
characteristic part. Roger, as H. goes 
about to prove at somewhat needless length, was 
something more than an ordinary Norman 
noble. The husband of Mabel, the son-in-law 
of William Talvas, had interests beyond tho 
Norman duchy. Belléme, as H. truly says, 
though the name does not seem very familiar 
to him. and though he places it in the Hiesmois, 
was a French an not a Norman fief. There- 
fore William set Roger to command the French 
division of his army, the men of Boulogne and 
Poix and the mercenaries (Wace, ed. Pluquet, 
12784-92; ed. Andresen, 7668-78). But he 
joins with him in command the trustiest of all 

ormans, William Fitz-Osbern. Roger per- 
forms several notable exploits in the battle, 
which H. quotes, as I have quoted them long 
ago, and (see Norman Conquest, iii. 495, third 
edition) addresses his followers as ‘‘ Franceiz.” 

On the other hand, there is a passage of 
Orderic (509 ©) which literally implies that 
Roger was not at Senlac, but that he was left 
behind in Normandy. It runs thus: “ Rex 
in illa transfretatione [his return from Nor- 
mandy in December 1067] Rogerium de Monte- 
Gomerici, quem tutorem Normanniae, dum ad 
bellum transmarinum proficisceretur, cum sua 
conjuge dimiserat, secum minayit.’’ 

It is on these two passages that the whole 
stress of H.’s argument lies. H. also remarks 
that the name of Roger of Montgomery does 
not come in William of Poitiers’ list of the chief 
warriors at Senlac, a list which, he might have 
added, is copied by Orderic (Duchésne, 202 D, 
501 C), This objection, though the list does 
not pretend to be exhaustive, has real force. 
But it proves nothing when H. goes on to tell 
us that Roger’s name is not found “ in the well- 
known battle-roll of the warriors at Hastings, 
published by Duchésne from a charter at Battle 
Abbey, nor in those published by Brompton 
and Leland.” ‘‘ Published by Brompton” is 
an odd phrase for a writer who, whoever he was, 
belongs to the days of manuscript; but it is 
more odd to find anybody in 1882—anybody, 
I mean, out of a peerage or book of genealogy— 
quoting a ‘‘ Battle Abbey roll” as if it proved 
anything. In those impudent forgeries, 
among the crowd of imaginary names, it is 
impossible to find out, and it does not the least 
matter if we could find out, which of the real 
warriors of Senlac are entered and which are 


not. 

On the other hand, H. is candid enough to 
quote a passage from the so-called eighth book 
of William of Jumitges—that is, the continua- 
tion by Robert of Torigny, which looks the 
other way, and which I believe I had not quoted 
anywhere. It runs thus (viii. 35): ‘‘ Praedictus 
autem Rogerus de Monte-Gummerici bello 
Anglico interfuit.” According to the mediaeval 
use of “ bellum, ” I have little doubt that these 
words do mean to assert that Roger was at Senlac; 
but they would be satisfied by Roger’s presence in 
William’s later campaigns, some of which more 
immediately concerned Hoger himself. We 
must take this statement of one who wrote more 
than a generation later, but who was specially 
concerned with personal history, for what it 18 
worth, It may possibly go some way 10 
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balance the negative argument from the silence 
of William of Poitiers. 

But how stands the case between the very 
emphatic assertion of Wace and the implied 
denial of Orderic? According toH., I “rely 
on Wace too closely, forgetting that he is a 

t, and that the exigencies of rhyme were to 
fim more pressing than those of absolute 
accuracy.” I must explain to H. that 
I am not in the habit of ‘‘ forgetting” any- 
thing about such old and intimate friends 
as Master Wace. Ido remember a case where 
he did sacrifice absolute accuracy to the 
exigencies of rime—namely, where he con- 
sented to speak of his own church of Bayeux as 
an abbey (see 9367, ed. Pluquet, and Norman 
Conquest, ii. 273). But the several notices of 
Roger of Montgomery in his account of the 
battle are not brought in for the sake of the 
rime; they are rather too long and minute. 
And assuredly no writer of his time sought 
more diligently and honestly after “absolute 
accuracy’ than Wace did. He made mistakes 
undoubtedly, as when he puts William Fitz- 
Osbern’s horse into armour, and when he 
brings the old Roger of Beaumont into the 
battle. And I have always had a little fear and 
trembling about the presence of Neal of Saint- 
Saviour. But Wace always tried to be right, 
and it is wonderful how much of “absolute 
accuracy ” he reached, even in points where we 
could hardly have looked for it. H. must have 
“forgotten” a good deal about Wace before he 
so ‘‘ carelessly” cast him aside on the ground 
of his being a ‘‘ poet.” Roger is not merely 
mentioned in a list; he is specially brought in ; 
he is put in the most likely part of the army to 
find him; he acts, he speaks, and he speaks 
according to his special position. This is no 
mere exigency of rime. If Roger was not in 
the battle, Wace must have been taken in by a 
very elaborate fiction on the part of somebody 
or other. 

Now does the incidental and implied denial 
of Orderic set aside this direct statement and 
rather minute narrative of Wace? H. goes 
about at needless length to prove that Orderic 
lived nearer to the time than either Wace or 
Robert of Torigny, and that he had special 
advantages through his father’s connexion with 
the house of Montgomery. It might be easy 
to answer that neither Orderic nor Wace was 
absolutely contemporary, and that, though 
Orderic was much the older man, yet Wace 
had some special advantages over him. Orderic, 
at the stage of his story with which we 
have to do, did, as far as England was con- 
cerned, little more than follow William of 
Poitiers, with some references to Guy of 
Amiens. He does not seem to have made any 
special researches. But Wace sought for 
minute information everywhere, and it must 
not be forgotten that his father was in William’s 
fleet. Still, if Orderic, in his account of the 
battle, had distinctly said or distinctly im- 
plied that Roger of Montgomery, his father’s 
ner was not in the battle, that would indeed 

ave been a most emphatic and unanswerable 
denial, But Orderic does nothing of the kind. 
His implied denial comes long after, when he 
is describing William’s return from Normandy 
in December 1067. He is there following 
William of Poitiers, who says nothing of Roger 

of Montgomery, but mentions Roger of Beau- 
mont as the head of Matilda’s council during 
her husband’s absence. ‘‘Illius prudentiam 
viri adjuvere consilio utilissimi, in quibus 
locum dignitatis primum tenebat Rogerus de 
Bellomonte.” Orderic, in the parallel passage, 


leaves out Roger of Beaumont, and puts his own 
Roger instead. I still think, as I thought when 
I wrote my History, that, strange as it may 
seem, Orderic confounded the two Rogers, or, 
rather, wrote the name of that Roger whom 


William left both Rogers behind, has nothing 
to support it. 

To my mind, knowing Orderic as I do, this 
passage proves nothing. If H. is anxious to 
prove that Roger of Montgomery was not in the 
battle, he had better keep to the fact that 
William of Poitiers, who speaks honourably of 
him elsewhere, does not mention him there. 
This is, to my thinking, by far the stronger 
argument of the two. 

If Roger of Montgomery was not in the 
battle, then the account in Wace is pure fiction. 
H. is carried away by a perhaps commendable 
local zeal to suggest that the person meant was 
his own local lord, Roger of Poitou, Earl 
Roger’s third son. But as Robert of Belléme, 
the Earl’s second son, was knighted only in 
1073, it is not likely that his younger brother 
would have held a great command in the 
Norman army seven years earlier. It is odd 
that H. does not see that Wace has really made 
about Roger of Beaumont the same mis- 
take which he fancies him to have made in the 
case of Roger of Montgomery. That is. he 
puts the father instead of the son. Wace 
brings in Roger of Beaumont, and leaves out 
his son Robert of Meulan, who really did great 
things in the battle (see Norman Conquest, iii. 
487). Roger of Beaumont was an elderly man, 
who could do better service as counsellor to the 
Duchess than he could do on the field. His 
son therefore went in his stead. Roger of 
Montgomery was a much younger man, none 
of whose sons could yet have reached manhood. 
H. goes on at some length about Earl Roger 
and other matters. Any one familiar with the 
originals will see that H. has not lived among 
them. Above all, does the rivalry of York and 
Lancaster go so far as that a writer in the 
Palatine Note-book is bound to have hard words 
for the Yorkshiremen who fought for England 
in 1069, and to charge them with burning their 
own city, which the Normans certainly burned 
for them ? 

But one generally learns something from every 
dispute. I am not prepared to alter the 
passages in my History which assert the presence 
of Roger of Montgomery in the battle. For I 
still think that Wace’s story is, on the whole, 
to be trusted. But I should now think it right 
to call more attention than I have done to the 
fact that Roger's name is not on William of 
Poitiers’ list. That certainly throws some 
measure of doubt on Wace’s story, which the 
passage in Orderic, to my mind, does not. 

EpwaArp A, FREEMAN. 








THE POLE FAMILY. 
15 Brunswick Terrase, Brighton : June 8, 1882. 


Mr. Bent’s discovery is a valuable addition 
to the history of the Pole family, but what 
authority has he for speaking of this later 
Arthur Pole asa son of Arthur Pole the con- 
spirator of 1562? The younger Arthur, being 
twenty-five years old in 1600, must have been 
born about 1575. Now the elder Arthur was 
arrested in 1562, and (though sentence of death 
was remitted) was kept a close prisoner in the 
Tower for the rest of his life, being buried there 
not long after 1568 (the exact date is un- 
known), probably before 1570, as he is not 
alluded to in his mother’s will. Mr. Bent’s 
sketch of his life is derived exclusively from 
Froude (vii. 427-29), and consequently per- 
petuates Mr. Froude’s errors. Mr. Froude 
states that ‘‘ Geoffrey ... had left two sons 
behind him, Arthur and Edward, . . . Arthur, 
the eldest, . . . had married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland.” Now Geoffrey left 
not two, but five sons, of whom the three 
omitted by Mr. Froude were all living in 1570 
(as proved by their mother’s will), Again, 
there was no son Hdward. His name has 





he knew best. The suggestion of H., that 


always, and rightly, been given as Edmund (he 


writes it ‘‘Edmonde” in the Tower). Again, 
what authority has Mr. Froude for making him 
marry a Percy? Diligent search among the 
pedigrees of Percy fails to reveal any such 
alliance. Indeed, it seems improbable that 
he was ever married. It may be added that 
Mr. Froude is also mistaken in making Reginald 
Pole the second son of the Countess of Salisbury 
_ 23), and in making “the Harl of 
untingdon the child of Lady Salisbury’s 
daughter ” (who married Henry Lord Stafford). 
These errors emphasise the maxim, which is 
now being generally recognised, that the 
historian can never afford to dispense with the 
humble labours of the genealogist. 
The Poles seem to have been provided as a 
special stumbling-block for historians, Ranke 
himself being their latest victim. An article in 
the Antiquary of this month adds to the exist- 
ing corpus of error, and it is to prevent this 
newly discovered Pole being also wrongly 
affiliated that I venture to send you this note. 
I propose to investigate tho history of this 
unfortunate family, which rose suddenly from 
mysterious obscurity, only to relapse into it as 
suddenly after a strangely troubled career of 
three-quarters ofa century. J. H. Rounp. 








THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE ‘‘ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 
London: June 10, 1882. 
May I venture to point out that Mr. Elliot 
Stock must produce a very different facsimile of 
the title-page to Walton’s Angler before he will 
succeed in convincing those acquainted with 
title-pages of the period of the presence of the 
ein the word ‘“‘Ohurchyard” ? The specimen 
he gives is clearly one of the use of the double 
hyphen = between the two words—a usage so 
common in books of this date that it is surpris- 
ing that he should have misread it. 
J. Bass MULLINGER. 





Trinity College, Cambridge: June 13, 1882. 
In the copy of Walton’s Angler in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, the im- 
print has quite distinctly the word ‘‘ Church- 
yard” withahyphen. There can be no doubt 
about this, for the title-page is very clearly 
printed, and the book is in remarkably fine 

condition. W. Aupis Wricur. 





Hull Subscription Library: June 12, 1882. 
Will you allow me to state, in reference to the 
spelling of the word “Churchyard” on the 
title-page of the Compleat Angler, that on the 
copy in our library, which is the first edition, 
‘‘Churchyard” is spelt with a hyphen—thus 
‘“‘Church-yard ”—and not with ane, as stated by 
Mr. Elliot Stock? The imprint is as follows :— 
‘London, Printed by T. Maxey for Rich. 
Marriot, in S. Dunstan’s Church-yard Fleet 

street, 1653.” W. G. B. Paae. 








‘€A FLIGHT TO MEXICO.” 
London: June 12, 1882, 

The notice of my Flight to Mexico in the 
AcapEmy of last Saturday is written in so fair 
a spirit, with reference to a book that has dis- 
appointed my reviewer, that I am anxious to 
set myself right with him on the main point of 
the intended scope and character of my volume. 
I had not the slightest intention of publishing 
it as “a work of travel,” strictly so called. 
I thought the title I gave it, with my 
motto from Cowper, would serve to point out 
this, and to guide the expectation of my 
readers. It is difficult sometimes to fix upon a 
proper title. I well remember my good friend 
the late Mr. Darwin once telling me that he 
had found this to be ‘‘absurdly difficult.” 
Perhaps I should have added a Preface. HadI 
intended to write a studied ‘‘ book of travel” 
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(so many of which are so very over-studied 
sometimes), it could not have occurred to me to 
choose Mexico as a theme on which to elaborate 
chapters. My volume was intended purely as a 
pleasant introduction of the Mexico of to-day to 
the general reader, and to be read throughout 
as though I were conversing with him. The 
“comparisons” I cannot but consider as 
essential to my pages ; and I must confess that 
the “digressions” had not appeared to me as 
forced or foreign to the general subject, but 
rather as affording the alleviation of kindred 
variety. Judged by this standard, I did not 
anticipate that the book would disappoint my 
critics ; but, if judged by the severer one which 
my reviewer in the AcapEeMy had in view, 
and supposing that I had aimed at such a one, 
then I admit I must have suffered judgment by 
nil dicit. J. J. AUBERTIN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monnay, June 19, 7.39 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘* Descartes,’’ by 
Mr. E. Hawksley Rhodes. 

Tuxsvay, June 20, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “* Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years of Small-pox in London,” by Dr. W. A. Guy. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ** Additions to the Menagerie 
in May,” by the Secretary ; “‘ The Valves of the Heart of 
Ornithorhynchus paradorus compared with those of Man 
and the Rabbit, with Some Observations on the Fossa 
ovalis,” by Prof. E. Ray Lankester; ‘The Respiratory 
Organs of Apteryx.” by Prof. Huxley; * Contributions to 
— of Passerine Birds,’ VI., by Mr. W. A. 
“orbes. 

Wepnxspay, June 21,8 p.m. Geological: ** The Cause of the 
Depression and Elevation of the Land during the Glacial 
Period,” by Mr. T. F. Jamieson; “The Rhaetics of 
Nottinghamshire,” by Mr. E, Wilson; ‘‘ Organic Remains 
from the Upper Permian Strata of Kargalinsk, in Eastern 

ssia,’’ by Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees; ** The Silurian Specics 

Gl e, and a Suggested Classification of the 
Pa.neozoic Polyzoa,’”? by Messrs. G. W. Shrubsole and 
G. R. Vine; “The Silurian and Cambrian Strata of the 
Baitic Provinces of Russia, as compared with those of 
Scandinavia and the British Islands.’ by Prof. F. 
Schmidt; ‘*The Dorsal Region of the Vertebral Column 
of a New Dinosaur from the Wealden of Brook, Isle of 
Wight, preserved in the Woodwardian Museum, Cam- 
bridge,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 

Tuvurspay, June 22,8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts: “The Philosophy of Music,” by Dr. 
Bernhardt. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faipay, June 23,8 p.m. Browning: * Brownine’s Method of 
revealing the Soul to itself by means of a Startling Ex- 
perience,” by Prof. Hiram Corson, 

Saturpay, June 24,3 p.m. Physical. 





SCIENCE. 


FLACH’S EDITION OF MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. 

M. Valer. Martialis Epigrammaton librum 
primum. Recensuit commentariis instruxit 
Joannes Flach. (Tubingae.) 


Marrtrat is an author who has not received 
his fair share of attention from modern 
editors. Since the seventeenth century the 
only editions produced have been those of 
Schneidewin (1842 and 1853) and Messrs. 
Paley and Stone (1868), The former con- 
fined itself to a criticism of the text; the 
Jatter contained a short commentary on select 
Epigrams for the use of schools, following 
the text of Schneidewin. A good modern 
commentary, therefore, on the whole of 
Martial was much wanted ; and it is in regard 
to this part of an editor’s work that the 
edition produced last year by Prof. Flach 
will be of considerable service. The text of 
Martial as constituted by Schneidewin in his 
smaller edition after he had received collations 
of the Codex Vossianus antiquissimus and 
the Codex Edinburgensis—the latter from 
Sir W. Hamilton at the instance of Prof. 
Lushington —will probably long continue to 
be regarded as the fevfus receptus. 

The work of Prof. Flach contains a re- 
vised text of the First Book of the Epigrams, 
a short critical apparatus (constructed rather 





with a view to the requirements of the 
ordinary reader than to completeness), and a 
commentary, besides some _ introductory 
matter. The editor writes in Latin—a prac- 
tice which in the case of Martial carries the 
obvious advantage of being able to treat 
matters quae patrio sermone dicere non est. 
Unfortunately, the book seems to have been 
produced in some haste, if we may judge 
by the numerous misprints and occasional 
“lapses.” There is a modest remark of the 
editor in the Introduction, “editionem non 
emisi nisi rogatus ab auditoribus.” This 
being so, it would perhaps be unfair to 
treat it as one would treat the Ibis of Mr. 
Ellis—the mature and deliberate result of 
years of work. Nevertheless, the editor 
would probably wish that his work should be 
considered on its own merits, not only with a 
view to a future edition, but also that its 
strong points may receive due recognition. 

A commentary on Martial, as has been 
said, is the chief desideratum, and the notes 
of Prof. Flach are good and, on the whole, 
tolerably complete ; with their help, the com- 
petent student ought to find few positive 
difficulties. At the same time there are 
passages in which further consideration would 
probably have led him to make additions and 


corrections. Thus more help would be wel- 
come on lIxx. 10 (forws) and xxvi. 2 
(totiens). The notes might frequently have 


been enriched by further illustration—e.g., 
on xxii. 2 frangere might have been compared 
with the same word in civ. 19 (‘to crunch 
with the teeth’); oni. 4 the editor might 
have quoted Ovid’s Ad vos studiosa revertor 
pectora (Trist. iv. 10, 91) to illustrate lector 
studiose ; on xxxvii. 2 (bibis vitro), Virgil's 
gemma bibat (G. ii. 506). Similarly on iv. 2 
we miss the ¢errarum dominos of Horace; on 
iv. 3 (prensus blando a dente rediret) he 
might have compared civ. 19 (timédos 
tenere dentes) and Lucr. v. 1069 (suspensis 
dentibus); on xliii. 11 (¢antum spectavimus 
omnes) Ovid’s Virgilium vidi tantum (Trist. 
iv. 10, 51). On Ixxx. 2 he should have 
mentioned that esse (= to eat), for which 
he quotes Juvenal and Quintilian, is also 
used by Plautus (e.9., Zrin. ii. 1, 27, and 
passim) and Cicero. On xlvi. he has mis- 
quoted his Plautus (Mil. ii. 2, 60, age si quid 
agis), Generally, Prof. Flach is a safe 
guide; but he should not have written the 
note on excusarem, si meum esset exemplum 
(Praef. 9), in which he implies that incusarem 
would be more in place. The poet clearly 
means that the “ licentia verborum ” requires 
no apology. Again, Prof. Flach is distinctly 
napping when he remarks on the line— 
‘© Flacce, Antenorel spes et alumne laris ” 
(Ixxvi, 2), 
“hiatum loci et interpunctio et nomen pro- 
prium excusant.’”? There is another curious 
slip in the note on civ. 8, where he says, 
“usitatior forma est esseda primae declina- 
tionis : sed temporis huius auctores, imprimis 
Suetonius, essedum dicunt.” On the con- 
trary, essedum is the common form; and 
Seneca (“ huius temporis auctor ”) uses esseda 
once. Some English readers will not be 
sorry to find that a German professor is, after 
all, human. On the whole, however, the 
careful student will recognise the general 
utility of the notes, which show a wide 








acquaintance with the works of Martial and 
contemporary writers. 

In the matter of his text Prof. Flach cannot 
be congratulated. In one or two places he 
gives us ingenious and successful emenda- 
tions—e.g., in xxxiv. 7 (Thaide for ab Alide 
or Leda), in Praef. 9 (swavissimum for novis- 
simum); but, as a rule, he is far too reckless 
in introducing conjectures of his own and 
others which are sometimes unsuccessful, 
sometimes wholly uncalled for. Thus, in 
xxi. 2 he changes ingessit into imposuit, in 
xli. 6 madidum into tepidum, pleading in 
favour of these words that they appear 
in other places in Martial; but that is no 
reason for altering the reading of the MSS. 
in the passages under consideration : madidum 
cicer has a very intelligible sense (* half-boiled 
peas,” “gequellte Erbsen”); and ingessit 
suits its context well enough. In xli. 10 he 
changes depidis into madidus; but tepidis 
popinis is a good enough phrase. Other in- 
stances of a similar tendency are to be found 
in xxvii. 4, xlviii. 3, Ixxxv. 3, cix. 20. In 
xxix. 4 our editor calls Schneidewin’s reading 
(en eme, ne mea sint), which is nearer to the 
best MSS. than his own (hoc eme, quod mea 
sunt), an absurdity, and refers to Ixvi. 14, 
But why should not the poet say in one place 
“ let him [the plagiarist | buy my book ”—i.c., 
the copyright—and in another “let him buy 
my silence”? Again, in vi. 3 he prefers the 
reading exarmat for exorat. Hxarmat can 
only mean “ disarms;” but then swa praeda 
must be the hare; and against this Martial 
himself might be quoted (xxii. 5)—praeda 
canum lepus est. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEBREW Y AND THE NASAL GUTTURAL 
CONSONANT, 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


Before I speak of this strange corruption of 

the two, originally, non-nasal sounds of y, it 
will be as well to enter into some particulars 
regarding the guttural ‘‘n” when it belongs to 
other languages. This sound, which, either 
voiced or voiceless, for convenience’ sake I 
shall represent by [n], may occur in the fol- 
lowing positions :—(1) Before another guttural 
sound, as [k, g]; (2) at the end of a word, after 
a vowel; (3) between two vowels; (4) before 
the nasal “alveolar” (alias dental) sound [n]; 
(5) before the sounds [f, v, s, sh, zh, 1, m, ii, r]; 
(6) at the beginning of a word, as an initial per- 
mutation ; (7) at the beginning of a word, or a 
phrase, before a vowel. 
1. In the first instance [n], represented by 
n,” occurs in almost every language, with 
the exception of those, such as French and 
Portuguese, which replace it by vocal nasality 
[~], or vocal semi-nasality [—]. The following 
words, all meaning, with a single exception, 
“tongue, language, bank (of money),” are, in 
fact, written in French and Portuguese langue, 
banque ; lingua, banco, but pronounced [lig, 
bik; liguse, biku], while in Italian, Spanish, 
English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, 
they sound [llingwa, bbanko; lengua, bhanko; 
loongwidzh, beenk; bank; bank ; springa (‘to 
run”), bank; bank, although written Jingua, 
banco ; lengua, banco; ‘‘ language, bank ;” bank; 
bank ; springa, bank ; bank. In German, Dutch, 
and Danish, [x] always replaces [ng] before 4 
vowel, as in zunge ; tongeloos (tongueless) ; tunge, 
pron. [tsuno; toneloos; tune]. Sicil. ngannd 
‘to deceive” [ngannd], may be quoted. 

2. The second instance is shown by the value 
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given in English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish to final “ng,” in “long,” lang, lang, lang, 
lang, pronounced [ldn, lan, lan, lén, lan]. 
Italian and Spanish replace final [n] by the 
sound [n], and Portuguese, as well as French, 
by vocal nasality. In Italian suon “sound” 
for suono); in Spanish son “they are;” in 

ortuguese som ‘‘sound ;” in French son “id.,” 
the pronunciation is [ssudn ; /on (with one of the 
“backward” Spanish “ esses”); sd (with the 
rather shut Portuguese nasal “o”); 86 (with 
the rather open French nasal “o”)]. Among 
some of the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
dialects, however, final [n], written ‘‘n,” makes 
its appearance. Venetian, Asturian, and Gali- 
cian pan “bread” is pronounced [pan]. The 
case is the same with pan, pronounced [pan], in 
Genoese, Mentonese, Piedmontese, Friulano, and 
almost all the Occitanian living dialects, when 
they do not suppress entirely the final conso- 
nantal sound; while Franco-Occitanian, in 
several of its own dialects, shows a decided 
tendency to replace final [n], always written “n,” 
by the vocal French nasality, [~]. On the other 
hand, the vocal semi-nasality, |—], similar to that 
of some German dialects, and not so full as the 
French, obtains in several Gallo-Italic dialects 
other than Piedmontese, particularly in Milanese, 
Bolognese, and Romagnuolo. In these, pan 
does not sound [pan], but [pa]. In Milanese, 
moreover, the verbal plural termination, written 
“an,” is pronounced [in], as in san ‘‘ they 
know,” cantaran ‘‘ they will sing,” pronounced 
[sin, kitarin]. In fact, these three Milanese 
words, written : (1) san,and having the meaning 
of the Italian adjective sano “healthy ;” (2) 
sann, meaning sane, the Italian feminine plural 
of the same word; and (3) san ‘ they know,” 
sanno, in Italian, receive, according to Cherubini, 
the first?authority in respect of Milanese, these 
three very distinct pronunciations: [(1) ei ; (2) 
san; (3) san]. With regard to the Romanese 
dialects, they also give the sound of [n] to their 
final “‘n,”’ as in paun (Oberland), pronounced 
[paun]; pang (Oherhalbstein), pronounced [pa] ; 
pan (Lower Engadine), pronounced [pan]; paun 
(Upper Engadine), pronounced [psn]; pang 
(Gardena Tyrolese), pronounced [par]. 

3. Between two vowels [x] may occur not only 

in English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, 
where it is represented by “ng,” but also in 
Galician, Genoese, and Piedmontese, which in- 
dicate it by ‘‘nh.” The Germano-Scandinavian 
words “‘singer,” singer, zanger, sungare, sanger, 
are pronounced [sinv, zener, zanor, sOner, saner], 
while Galician unha, and Genoese or Piedmontese 
iinha, sound [un-a, iin-a], and mean “one,” as 
afeminine. The other Neo-Latin dialects do 
not possess, as a general rule, [n] between two 
vowels, and this applies also to Mentonese, in 
spite of its Genoese nature. 
_ 4. Before [n], [x] may occur in Swedish, where 
it is represented by ‘‘ g,” as in regn “ rain,” pro- 
nounced [rénn]. In this position [x] is hardly 
nn in other languages (see “ wrongnes:,” 
in 5). 

5. Gartner, at p. 55 of his Die Gredner Mun- 
dart (Linz, 1879), quotes [n] before [f, v, s, sh, 
zh, J, m, i, r], as in [infiern “hell ;” inviirn 
“winter ;” insonc “to teach ;” insht’ “ sum- 
mer;” sonzhao “grease;” nloute “then ;” 
mozenménter “indifferently ;” niio ‘‘ nowhere ;” 
dinrér “seldom.” In Mentonese, according to 
what Mr. J. B. Andrews writes me, “n ” may be 
pronounced as [n] before [d!, f, s, r], as in cun- 
dand, gunfid, cunsei, genre, pronounced [kun- 
dani, gunfid, kunsei, dzhinre], ‘‘to condemn, 
to inflate, advice, son-in-law.” The Germano- 
Scandinavian tongues, only in derived words, 
may offer [nt, nth, nf, ns, nl, nn], as in English 
“length,” [Jenth] ; “wrongful,” [rdnful]; ‘‘song- 
ster,” [sdnste] ; “ longly,” [Jdnii] ; “‘ wrongness,” 
[ronnes] ; German jungfer, “ maid,” [junfor] ; 
Dutch zangster, ‘‘ songstress,” [zanstor 
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‘*capture,” [fanst]. Compound words, as “ long- 
wise, wronghead,” or Dutch jongman, jongvrow, 
jonggezel, “young man, young lady, bachelor,” 
as presenting [nw, nh, nm, nv, ny], &c., are not 
taken into consideration. 

6. The Celtic languages possess [n], expressed 
by “ng” or even ‘‘n,” not only at the end and in 
the middle, but also at the beginning of a word, 
as an initial permutation ; for instance, in 
Welsh Jong “ship” [lhdn]; JUJances ‘‘ young 
woman,” [lhankes]; aud in Irish ng, Gngthdoir 
‘anoint, anointer,” [uun, uurhooirj]. These 
two languages, being the only ones, among the 
Celtic, that possess initial [»], always expressed 
by “‘ng,” the following examples will suffice :— 
(1) Before a vowel, as in Welsh fy ngafr ‘‘ my 
goat,” derived from ga/r “‘ goat ;” and in Irish 
bhur ngabhar ‘your goat,” from gabhar ; (2) 
before “1,” as in fy nglo ** my coal,” from glo ; 
and in Irish bhur nglas “ your lock,” from glas ; 
(3) before “r,” as in fy ngras “ my grace,” from 
gras ; and in Irish bhur norian “your sun,” 
from grian; (4) before “n,” as in Irish bhur 
ngnotha “ your doings,” from gndétha ; (5) before 
“ww,” asin Welsh fy ngwlad “ my country,” from 
gwiad; (6) before “h,” as in Welsh fy 
nghalon “my heart,” from calon “ heart.” 

7. Coming now to the very corrupted [n] pro- 
nunciation given by a great number of modern 
Jews to the two originally non-nasal sounds of 
y, I must remark that no initial [n], before a 
vowel, ever occurs, in radical words, in any of 
the languages now spoken where the Jews, 
availing themselves so naturally of this cor- 
rupted sound, have been settled for so many 
centuries. It is true that such an initial [7] 
occurs in Celtic only in non-radical words, 
but this takes place exactly as in the modern 
Hebrew words, either radical or not, presenting 
y, as isshown by Sy “upon ;” yaw “to hear ;” 
D7 “companion ;” 7 “evil,” pronounced 
[nal ; shaaman ; réan (although written “réna ”) ; 
raanih}]. It is also to be observed that [n] 
is not in general use among the Polish, 
German, and other Northern European Jews 
settled in countries in which Celtic has not been 
spoken, as it has been in Southern Europe and 
other Kuropean countries previous to the exist- 
ence of the Neo-Latin dialects and when the 
Hebrew pronunciation might have been influ- 
enced by Celtic. All these facts, after being 
taken into dus consideration, embolden me to 
form the hypothesis, which I am ready to aban- 
don if a better can be suggested, that it is, if 
not probable, at least possible that the corrupted 
Jewish European pronunciation of [n] for y is 
very ancient and due to Celtic, a language 
which, even in its bardic alphabet, was in pos- 
session of a symbol peculiarly shaped and 
exclusively expressing this non-radical nasal 
sound. L.-L, BONAPARTE. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tur June number of Petermann’s Mittheil- 
ungen is devoted almost exclusively to Central 
Asia. In addition to an account of Oshanin’s 
exploration of Karategin in 1878, it brings us a 
highly interesting map of Eastern Tibet and 
the adjoining regions of ChinaandIndia. Herr 
Hassenstein, it is evident, has devoted much 
time and thought to the compilation of this 
map, and has succeeded fairly well in combining 
the older Chinese documents with the results of 
modern European exploration, The accom- 
panying text furnishes ample details on the 
authorities consulted. In an early number we 
are promised an equally valuable contribution 
to the geography of Equatorial Africa, con- 
sisting of maps showing Dr. Emin-Ley’s ex- 
plorations on the Upper Nile, in Western Galla 
Land, and in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. 


Herr FLeGEL writes to the editor of the 


Swedish Jdngt, “far,” [lont]; Danish fanast, } Mittheilungen that he left Loko, on the Benue, 


— 


on March 9, for Adamawa. Unfortunately, the 
ivory caravan, with which he had hoped to be 
able to travel, deserted him, as a possible rival ; 
and he did not, under these circumstances, look 
forward to a very successful journey. 


Tue Rey. J. Brodbeck, a Moravian mission- 
ary stationed at Friedrichsthal, in Southern 
Greenland, reports in Nach Osten (Niesky) on 
his discovery of what are evidently remains of 
Northmen, on Kangerdlugssuatsiak Fiord, on 
the east coast of Greenland, in lat. 60° 30’ N. 
The building discovered by him is forty paces 
long by ten wide, and its foundations consist 
partly of stones of cyclopean dimensions. The 
plain of Narssak, upon which this building 
rises, is a verdant spot, abounding in grass, 
water, and berries. Farther north, at Umanak, 
in lat. 60° N., the natives say, there are ruins 
of a similar description. Thus, after all, the 
‘*Osterbygd” of the Northmen occupied the 
eastern coast of Greenland, and not the western 
coast to the south of Julianchaab. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Anthropological Relics from America.—Mr. Mann 
Valentine, of Richmond, in Virginia, who is now 
on a visit to this country, has brought with him 
a remarkable collection of stone figures which 
are of great interest to anthropologists. We 
understand that some two thousand of these 
objects have been discovered. Only a small 
number are now in England, but photographs 
of many others enable us to form a fair idea of 
the entire collection, The figures are carved in 
micaceo us schist, in steatite, and in sandstone. 
To what people they may be attributed is at 
present an anthropological puzzle, but they are 
probably not all of the same age. It has been 
conjectured that one of the animals represents 
a mastodon, and this would suggest a very 
high antiquity ; but, on the other hand, one of 
the men evidently carries a gun, showing that 
this figure, at any rate, is modern. The 
collection was exhibited at the last meeting of 
the Anthropological Institute, and described by 
Mr. A. H. Keane. 


At the meeting of the subscribers to the 
memorial to the late Prof. Rolleston held on 
June 1, it was resolved that the money sub- 
scribed (which amounts to a little over £1,100) 
should be paid to the University of Oxford, as 
trustees, to found a Rolleston Prize, to be 
awarded every alternate year for tho best 
memoir showing original research in any one 
of the following subjects :—animal and vegetable 
morphology, physiology and pathology, and 
anthropology. The prize is to be open to all 
members of Oxford and Cambridge under ten 
years’ standing. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. JAMES DARMESTETER contributes an inter- 
esting paper to the /evue critique for June 5 
upon five Persian MSS., written in tho Hebrew 
character, which were recently acquired in Paris 
by Dr. A. Neubauer, of Oxford. The Biblio- 
théque nationale already possesses about twenty 
MSS. of the samo kind, containing translations 
of the Bible and the Apocrypha. They wero 
evidently written by Jews, between the thir- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; and their 
interest is chiefly philological, as throwing light 
upon the growth of modern Persian out of 
Pehlvi. Of Dr. Neubauer’s MSS., one contains 
a short vocabulary of difficult words in the 
Bible, arranged in the order of the books; 
another, the Pentateuch, with the Haphtaroth 
and the Psalms, dated 1483, which may throw 
light upon the history of the Massorah ; another 
consists of sacred legends in verse, one of which 
gives the story of Joseph and Zuleikha, while 





another tells how Hiram, ,“‘King of China,” 
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sends gifts to David. But the most interesting 
of all is a translation of Ps. i.-cxxvii., with 
a dedication to the King of Persia. This King, 
M. Darmesteter thinks, must be one of the 
Mongol dynasty, who reigned in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, and who were as 
celebrated for their religious tolerance as was 
Akbar the Great. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions M. H. Weil read a paper upon a 
parchment leaf found at Medinet-el-Iares, the 
site of the ancient Arsinoe, which contains the 
text of a portion of the second parabasis of the 
Aves of Aristophanes. As many other fragments 
of MSS, coming from the same source belong, at 
the latest, to the sixth century A.D., this may 
also be assigned to that date. The earliest 
codex of Aristophanes that we possess is not 
earlier than the eleventh century. This frag- 
ment is carefully written; the words ure 
accentuated; and the lines are not only 
separated, but ‘‘justified” with reference to 
their length. A comparison of the readings 
with those of the MSS. and the best editions 
shows that certain traditional errors have 
already crept in; but, on the other hand, there 
are some readings described by M. Weil as both 
good and never before suggested. In the margin 
are some scholia, now scarcely legible, one of 
which confirms the existence of a word to be 
found in some of the oldest MSS., but doubted 
by modern scholars. 


Mr. H. Gratran Gutnness, of the Living- 
stone Mission, will shortly publish a translation 
of the grammar of the Congo language written 
in Latin by the Capuchin preacher Brusciotto, 
and printed at Rome in 1639. 

Toe Brunet prize, for a bibliography of 
Aristotle, has been awarded by the Académie 
des Inscriptions to M. M. Schwab, of the 
Bibliothéque nationale. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society 6r BreticaL ARCHAEOLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
June 6.) 

Dr. Samvuet Brrca, President, in the Chair,.—Mr- 
L. Lund read a paper entitled ‘*The Epoch of 
Joseph: Amenhotep IV. as the Pharaoh of the 
Famine.” His first argument was that the state- 
ments of the Bible imply that Joseph diminished 
or abolished the power of the magnates, and made 
the monarchy absolute. Such a political revolution 
he discovers in the inscriptions of the XIXth 
Dynasty, especially in those of Amenhotep IV. 
(Khunaten). Secondly, can any of the incidents 
mentioned in the Bible be identified with inscrip- 
tions and pictures of this period? Mr. Lund 
thinks he can tind indications both of large col- 
lections of grain and of its distribution among the 
people, an official personage being prominent in 
each case by the side of the King. ln support of 
his general position—that Amenhotep IV. was the 
Pharaoh of the Famine—Mr. Lund had collected a 
great body of evidence from divers quarters.—-In 
speaking to the paper, Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P., 
exhibited a large coloured drawing, three feet by two, 
of the remarkable funeral canopy lately discovered 
near Thebes. Some fragments of the original 
were also produced. He stated that Queen Isi-e-m 
Kheb, in whose honour the canopy haa been made, 
was a contemporary of Solomon, being mother-in- 
law to Shishak, who tock Jerusalem after Solomon s 
death. He further exhibited original casts from 
the bas-reliefs of the tomb discovered and exca- 
vated by himself at Thebes, The casts represented 
the heads of Amenhotep IV. and Knhuenaten, 
which respectively occur on the opposite sides of 
the tomb facade. Mr. Villiers Stuart pointed out 
that there could not well be a greater contrast 
between the two heads, although up to the present 
time Egyptologists had been of one mind in think- 
ing that the two royal names, Amenhotep and 
Khuenaten, were but the earlier and later names 
adopted by the disk-worshipping Pharaoh. But 





on this tomb Amenhotep was remarkably stout 


and burly, while Khuenaten was a lean, effeminate- 
looking man, just as he is represented in the well- 
known Tel-el-amarna bas-reliefs. Mr. Villiers Stuart 
pointed out what he deemed a fatal objection to 
Mr. Lund’s identification. The Bible told us that 
from Joseph’s death to the Exodus the children of 
Israel increased from seventy to 1,000,000; and 
Mr. Villiers Stuart remarked that the 430 years 
assigaed by St. Paul to the Egyptian bondage 
would be none too much to allow for that increase, 
and would just correspond to the interval between 
Amasis, the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and Menephtha, in whose reign the Egyptian 
chronicler Manetho dated the Kxodus.—A paper 
was then read from Prof. Sayce upon ‘‘ The 
Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions,” of which 
an abstract was given in the Acapemy of last week. 
—A letter was also read from Prof. Sayce upon the 
names of the numerals in Sumerian and Accadian. 


New SwHaksrereE Soctety.—(Friday, June 9.) 


F. J. Forntvatt, Esq , Director, in the Chair.—Dr. 
B. Nicholson read a paper, “ Was Hamlet Mad?” 
Mainly on the strength of Hamlet’s apology to 
Laertes for his behaviour to him at Ophelia’s 
grave, Dr. Nicholson contended that Hamlet was 
mad. The alternative was that Hamlet lied to 
Laertes, and that could not be admitted. The 
Doctor argued that Hamlet’s madness was supported 
by the view of him taken by Shakspere's own 
company and Shakspere’s contemporaries ; also by 
Hamlet’s extreme melancholy, which Batman and 
Andrew Boorde both reckoned as a form of madness. 
His want of any sense of moral responsibility—as 
shown by his unconcern for killing Polonius and get- 
ting Guildenstein and Rosencrantz murdered—his 
continual irresolution and inventing excuses for it, 
his thinking Ophelia his love and his enemy, his 
suspiciousness—all standard evidences of madness 
still—confirmed the view that in these points 
Hamlet was mad, though sane on all others,—In 
the discussion that followed, Mr, Furnivall, Dr. 
Bayne, Miss Phipson, and others argued strenu- 
ously against Dr. Nicholson’s view, which simply 
destroyed Hamlet ; but Mr. Harrison supported 
this view to the extent that Hamlet was a 
‘¢ melancholiac,” and liable to bursts of excitement 
quite beyond his own contro), On a vote being 
taken, two were for Hamiet’s madness, all the 
rest for his sanity. 





FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth and Concluding Notice.) 


Mr. Joun WiITe’s beautiful landscape, called 
‘¢ Silver and Gold ” (428), the gold of a corn-field 
brought tenderly against the silver of the sea, 
is one of the most promising pictures of the 
year. Near it hangs a design by Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake—‘‘The Assumption” (430)—which 
should have been mentioned before for its rare 
refinement and sweet feeling. In the same 
room is Mr. John Reid’s ‘‘ Homeless and 
Homewards,” a picture of strolling musicians, 
with their children, in a field by the side of the 
river. The figures are well studied ; the land- 
scape is excellently painted. Here, also, besides 
good specimens of the manly art of Mr. Fred 
Morgan (518) and Mr. Tom Lloyd (507), is one 
of the finest pastorals of the year—viz., Mr. 
Emslie’s “ Harvest Field” (498). With a notice 
of Mr. Henry Moore’s grand study of a stormy 
sea (557), some bright views of Bude by Mr. 
Charles Stoney (635, &c.), Mr. Leader’s 
beautiful landscape (737), Mr. Hamilton Mac- 
cullum’s tender and poetical ‘‘ Music on the 
Water” (773), Miss Margaret Hickson’s 
striking and beautiful ‘‘Shady Lane” (785), 
Miss Alice Havers’ ‘Trouble,’ Mr. Arthur 
Stock’s humorous “ Unknown Species” (795), 
and Mrs. Alma Tadema’s exquisitely painted 
‘* Asleep,” we must pass on to the sculpture. 
We have in our first notice already drawn 
attention to the fine work exhibited by Messrs. 


| Armstead, Hamo Thornycroft, and others, but 


we 


we omitted to refer to one of the most notable 
contributions to the present exhibition—viz,, 
the head of John the ay HL by M. Rodin 

1596), a portion of his arge figure at the 

alon. Two other works by M. Rodin are to 
be seen at the Grosvenor Gallery. They are 
all distinguished by their frank realism, their 
largeness of style, and a force of presentation, 
There is no art so conservative as sculpture; 
and in England there are probably many who 
will be not only puzzled, but shocked, at model- 
ling which aims neither at the pretty nor the 
classic. But, whatever be their faults or their 
merits, M. Rodin’s sculptures deserve no little 
attention as accomplished examples of a new 
school, which, while holding fast to the true 
principle of the ancient art—viz., expression by 
form only—yet chooses the forms and ex- 
presses the sentiments of the modern world. 
Abandoning the ideal of physical perfection 
as the only aim of sculpture, it finds that such 
forces as strength of character, spiritual energy, 
and passive endurance have such power over 
the human frame as can be only adequately ex- 
pressed by modelling in the round. M. Legros, 
actuated by this revived, though by no means 
wholly modern, spirit of sculpture, finds 
something eternally grand and monumental in 
the patience of the weary “ Sailor's Wife ;” M. 
Rodin’s imagination conceives St. John the 
Baptist as the palpable embodiment of a ‘‘ voice 
crying in the wilderness.” This phase of sculp- 
ture, which may be called the sculpture of 
humanity, has many opponents, who dub and 
damn as picturesque or pictorial all imaginative 
modelling that does not strive after an ideal of 
physical perfection. M. Rodin’s ‘‘St. John” 
is not ideal in its beauty, but it is 
typical and spiritual; and it is certainly 
not picturesque in any sense fatal to 
sculpture. If anyone wishes to see what 
improperly picturesque sculpture is, he has 
only to look on either side of this grandly 
modelled head and see bust after bust which 
owe their attraction, mainly, to deftly chiselled 
cavities in the eyes and life-like imitations of 
beards and moustachios. They grin, and smirk, 
and frown all round the room, and whatever 
purely sculpturesque merit they possess i: con- 
cealed by the success of contrivances to rival 
the effects of colour and brush-work. In M. 
Rodin’s ‘St. John” there is no trick of the 
kind. The hair is treated broadly and simply, 
without concealing the contours of the face, which 
are modelled with great boldness, the sockets of 
the eyes are simple cavities, and all the strong 
expression of the head is legitimately gained by 
pose and structure alone. The same may be 
said of M. Legros’ “ Sailor’s Wife,” the solemn 
grandeur of whose figure is not enhanced by 
any “‘ picturesque” trick. The weary eyes are 
concealed beneath the heavy lids, and the 
drapery is treated with the greatest severity. 
It is one of the most encouraging signs for the 
future of sculpture that the present exhibition 
contains such fine specimens both of the sculp- 
tureof beauty and the sculpture of humanity. 
The cause of the excellence of both kinds, so 
different in spirit, is due to similar sound 
principles acting on different artistic natures. 
As in other branches of art, sculptors (i.e., a 
few of them) have determined to go to Nature 
for their models and to follow their own 
artistic impulses. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
no less than M. Rodin, has burst the bonds of 
tradition ; and his ‘‘ Teucer,” though an abstract 
work of art, would never have been so fresh 
and lifelike as it is if Mr. Thornycroft had 
borrowed his motif from Praxiteles and taken 
an ancient marble instead of a living man for a 
model. His sympathies are all with beauty, 
refinement, and distinction, and he has 
managed to impart all these qualities to his 
statuette of the late “ Lord Beaconsfield,” which 
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og ne Spedding” | $31) medallion of 
“Mr. James ing” (1637) is, in its way, 
unsurpassed by sapling bars, and among the 
rest which seem to us to deserve most praise 
are Mr. Frederick Callcott’s beautiful grou 
called ‘‘ A Mother’s Love” (1620), Mr. A 
Gilbert’s ‘‘ Kiss of Victory” (1597), Mr. H. 
Richard Pinker’s semi-statue of the late ‘‘ Prof. 
Rolleston” (1668), and Mr. Onslow Ford's 
‘Proposed Sketch for a Statue of Sir Row- 
land Hill” (1660). Among the busts remark- 
able for purity of style may be mentioned 
“Lord Hatherley” by Mr. W. Day Keyworth, 
Jun. (1555), ‘* Miss Blanche Hughes” by Mr. 
0. B. Birch, A.R.A., and ‘An Old English 
Lady” by Miss Gertrude Crockford. As an 
example of purely ‘‘ picturesque” sculpture 
may be noticed the bust of the late ‘‘ John 
Landseer, A.R.A.,” by Mr. John Adams Acton. 
This is but a translation into marble of Sir 
Edwin's memorable portrait of his father—a fact 
not noted in the Catalogue. The fertile and 
effective talent of Mr. Boehm is conspicuous in 
many places here, and there are numerous 
other interesting plastic works which we are 
obliged to pass over. Fortunately, they can all, 
with one exception, be well seen under the new 
arrangements. The exception is Miss Grant’s 
medallion of the late ‘‘ Dean Stanley” (1650), 
which is hung in a position that makes it 
impossible to judge of its merits. 

The average merit of the water-colours is high ; 
and, though anything like a thorough exami- 
pation of them is impossible here, we can 
mention a few which appeared to us of unusual 
merit. The two drawings by M. Jules Trayer, 
“The Sempstresses” (895) and ‘An Infant 
School” (913), are delightful as quiet studies 
of character and gesture, and perfect in 
technique. Mr. ©. Robertson gives us 
another version of ‘‘The Shoes of the 
Faithful” (866). Mr. Arthur Croft’s ‘On 
the Lledr” (902), the ‘‘Silent Lake” of 
Mdme. Georgina de l’Aubinitre (995), some bold 
drawings by Miss Kate Macaulay, Mr. Bott’s 
“When Autumn scatters his Departing Gleams” 
(918), Mr. E. Wake Cook’s very beautiful and 
finely finished scene on “The River Ure” 
937), the ‘‘ Edge of the Stream” by Mr. George 

arks (985), the ‘‘ Silvery Morning” by Mr. 
James Watts (987), Mr. Alfred Grace’s 
“Winter's Afternoon ”’ (991), and the bold sunny 
landscapes of Mr. Galofre are all of a high 
class. Some of the best of the figure subjects are 
Mr. Edwin Bale’s “ A Winter’s Day” (998), Mr. 
Oaffieri’s ‘Boulogne Women” (1002), Mr. 
Arthur Melville's “Pilgrim’s Prayer” (1023), 
and “‘A Sannyasi” by Mr. J. Griffiths (1073). 
Among the still life we noticed some dead 
“Wood Pigeons” by Mr. John Sherrin, some 
“Haddock” by Mr. B. O. Stocks, and a bull- 
finch and tomtit by Miss K. Griffith (927), very 
skilfully executed. 

We wish we could conclude our notices of the 
Academy by praising the designs of Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Poynter for the decoration of 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but the 
general scheme seems to us to be poor without 

ing simple, a collection of detached forms 
without grandeur or unity, leaving blank spaces 
ofawkward shape. In the design of the Presi- 
dent, of the sea giving up its dead, the figures 
have an appropriate upward movement, but 
they are neither grand nor distinct enough to tell 
at a distance. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








MISS NORTH’S GALLERY AT KEW. 


A LARGE concourse of people, including dis- 
tinguished members of the scientific, literary, 
artistic, and fashionable world, attended the 
opening of Miss Marianne North’s Gallery at 
Kew on June7. This gallery has been built 
by Mies North, at her own expense, on a site in 





Kew Gardens granted by the Government, to 
receive the unique collection of sketches in oils 
made by her from plants in all quarters of the 
globe. The building contains an exhibition- 
room, fifty feet by twenty-five, a studio, and 
apartments for the caretaker. It was planned 
by the famous architect and historian of archi- 
tecture, Mr. Fergusson, who generously made 
a present of his designs and superintended the 
execution of the work. The gallery illustrates 
his theory of the method used in lighting 
temples by the Greeks, and is certainly 
one of the best-lighted rooms in existence. 
It now contains upwards of 600 paintings 
in oils, which Miss North has made in the 
course of many years’ wanderings through the 
Tropics, Australia, North America, Brazil, New 
Zealand, India, Ceylon, Japan, Jamaica, Tene- 
riffe, and elsewhere. Her principal object was 
to represent the vegetation of these regions, 
from forest trees down to the minutest herbs ; 
but, while she realised this aim with a scientific 
accuracy which justifies Sir Joseph Hooker in 
saying that her portraits of plants and flowers 
are of the greatest value to professed botanists, 
she determined to bring the haunts and 
habitations of each specimen vividly before the 
student. Ordinary spectators, after enjoying 
the rich masses of colours offered by rare 
orchids and rhododendrons, the grotesque forms 
of pitcher-plants, the sensational curiosity of 
gigantic sun-dews, or the complicated foliage 
of bamboo-brakes and palm-groves, will turn 
with even keener interest to landscapes of the 
Himalayas, sandy tracts of Arizona, land-locked 
caves and distant glaciers in New Zoaland, a 
North American forest glowing with autumnal 
tints, a Javan holy city, or a quiet hill-side of 
Japan. Every taste will find in this room some 
object worthy of attentive study; and on each 
picture there is the same incontestable mark of 
scrupulous accuracy. Whether it be a land- 
scape or a shrub in flower, it has been painted 
from the object in the open air. So important 
were Miss North’s services to scionce known to 
be that the British Government furnished her 
with letters and introductions to consuls 
and Residents, who provided for her transit 
through regions rarely visited by any travel- 
lers. The results of these numerous journeys, 
in the shape of her collected pictures, she has 
now presented to the nation. Her gallery isa 
remarkable monument to her industry, artistic 
skill, and munificence. The time and money 
spent upon her travels, and her exposure to 
risks of all sorts in some of the most trying 
climates of the world, must be reckoned to- 
gether with the liberality which has induced 
her to erect so handsome a building at her own 
cost, and to hand the whole over unconditionally 
to the nation. It must be added that a Cata- 
logue has been drawn up for the “ Marianno 
North Gallery,” with scientific accuracy and 
patient attention to detail, by Mr. Helmsley, 
prefaced by a few words explaining its im- 
portance by Sir Joseph Hooker. From the 
pages of this book we gather that some speci- 
mens previously unknown to botanists, and 
brought to light by Miss North, have received 
her name—notably the extraordinary pitcher- 
plant, or Nepenthe northianum. This Catalogue 
abounds in curious information respecting the 
plants figured in the pictures; and by its size 
alone enables us to estimate the industry, en- 
thusiasm, originality of aim, and thoroughness 
of method with which this remarkable English- 
woman has performed her self-appointed task. 
May she live long to explore what still remains 
of the globe unvisited by her, and to add fresh 
objects of interest to her already unrivalled 
collection. 











THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS, 
IIt. 


Mr. Recrnatp Stuart Poo.e gave his third 

and concluding lecture on ‘‘The Art of Coins 

and Medals” at University College on June 8, 

The subject dealt with was ‘‘The Medal Work 

of the Renaissance.” It should be well under- 

stood that the first impulse to the revival of 
letters and art was due to the large ideas of the 

Emperor Frederic II., which led him to shelter 

the learned men who {fled to Sicily from the 
Muslim persecutions in Spain and Irik. His 

money shows a distinct effort to restore the 
Imperial coinage of Rome. At no great dis- 

tance of time we find in Dante the aspect which 
the classical world presented to the newly 
interested Italian mind. In all art the lead- 

ing idea is now, as has been well remarked, 

individuality; hence the desire for a true por- 

trait in form or words. Thus Italian art threw 
off the limitations by which Greek art attained 

a higher excellence, but, if less successful, 

failed from its greater ambition. Up to this 

age architecture alone had maintained its place ; 

now sculpture and painting began to make sure 
progress, less than a century after Dante, 

struck medals appear at the Court of the 
Carraras of Padua, with whom Petrarch had 
lived and collected Roman coins; but it was not 
till the middle of the fifteenth century that the 
cast medals of Pisano stand at the beginning 
and summit of mediaeval achievement in this 
art. Pisano, though a painter, shows in his 
work the qualities of a true sculptor. Ina an 
age without archaeological discrimination, he 
does not blindly follow the classical. In tho 
portraits of Sigismondo Malatesta, lord of 
Rimini, of Alfonso the Magnanimous, of John 
Palaeologus, and of the great humanist Vit- 
torino da Feltre, he is unsurpassed. His skill 
in modelling gives a sculpturesque dignity to 
his heads. The reverse subjects are more pic- 
torial, but not less admirable, particularly the 
eagle and vultures and the unicorn. Matteo 
Pasti and Sperandio are far inferior, This may 
be seen, in the case of Pasti, if we compare his 
portrait of Sigismondo Malatesta with that by 
Pisano. He shows the cruel qualities of the 
tyrant; Pisano, the capacity of the great patron 
of learning. Even Gentile Bellini, in his 
remarkable portrait of Mshemet II., the con- 
queror of Constantinople, the finest of the three 
known, is far inferior to the head of the Italian 
school. The great morit of the work of the second 
half of the fifteenth contury makes its historical 
portraits of the highest interest. A speedy 
decline followed. ‘he struck medal became 
a mechanical work executed by a goldsmith, 
and an indiscriminate admiration of the classicat 
led art astray. In Germany a school arose 
which, under Albrecht Diirer, rivalled the 
Italian. Admirable for truth, it never, how- 
ever, attained the dignity and grace of Pisano. 
France, under the later Sovereigns of the 
House of Valois and the first Bourbon, pro- 
duced work which worthily begins the 
modern periol; but Dupré is at once the 
leader and the only great master of this last 
epoch. As portrait-medals in the modern 
style, his works have never been equalled, 








OBITUARY. 
CECIL LAWSON. 
Very unexpectedly to a public which was 
anticipating a great future of work from a gifted 
young painter of only thirty years of age, Mr. 
Cecil Lawson died on Saturday after a short and 
severe illness. Much interesting and fascinating 
labour which had been sometimes looked at in 
the light of a preparation and a promise has 
therefore suddenly become final, and the wuvre 
of Cecil Lawson—to use a word for which there 
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is no proper equivalent—is prematurely com- 
plete. It is only about five years ago that 
the enthusiastic and original young artist 
whose death is greatly lamented to-day came 
at all into notice. This present year, save for 
one noble picture at the Grosvenor Gallery—a 
bit of the Kiviera under ardent sunshine—he 
has hardly been up to his old mark ; yet the few 
years during which he could exhibit in the 
fullness and the happiest exercise of his power 
have sufficed to give his work a position from 
which it will not be easy to disturb it. His 
labour was often tentative, yet always criginal, 
and not the least original, in the best sense of 
originality, when he was adapting the con- 
ventions of a bygone art to pictures full of 
a modern spirit and poetry. He may have 
learnt from the masters of two hundred years 
ago—from Hobbema, from de Kéning, and 
from Ruysdael—the primary importance of tone, 
the charm of aérial effect; but his colour was 
his own—as much his own as his poetical vision 
of Nature—and he hardly ever completed a 
satisfactory and fairly representative work which 
did not evidence at once both his cultivated 
understanding of the elder masters of the seven- 
teenth century, whom Crome in some measure 
followed, and the individuality of his own im- 
pressions of the world. We have here at 
present neither time nor space to recal in detail 
the list of his achievements—it would be a 
long list for a painter cut off so young— 
but we may remind the readers of the 
ACADEMY that the less effectual representation 
of the painter during the actual season is 
but an unfortunate accident. On the whole, 
so far from having neglected to fulfil his 
earliest promise, he fulfilled it most richly; last 
year he was absolutely at his strongest, his 
contributions of last summer to the Academy 
and the Grosvenor combined making such a 
display of landscape art as it would have been 
difficult for any other living landscape-painter 
to have rivalled. He contributed, in especial, to 
the Grosvenor the passionate landscape of the 
‘* Valley of Desolation”—a stretch of forlorn 
country above Bolton, peopled with the writhing 
forms of wind-torn trees—and the radiant yet 
solemn landscape of ‘‘ The Strid,” in which, 
amid a world of woodland, a hurrying thread of 
water catches the blue of the sky. He exhibited 
at the Academy that goneralised impression of 
‘¢ Barden Moors’”’ which justifies the comparison 
of his art with that of some of the greatest of 
the Dutch landscapo-painters and of ‘old 
Crome” in many a ‘‘Mousehold Heath.” 
Little was in the foreground, and little reached 
to the horizon, but the brown expanse of 
uncultured land under a clear sky, bluish- 
green, flecked with white cloudlets, high and 
lightly floating. To recal these pictures—even 
to forget for the moment the ‘‘ Minister’s 
Garden” and the moonlight pieces of an earlier 
occasion—is to remain assured of the poetical 
intention of Cecil Lawson’s work and of its pro- 
found impressiveness. Doubtless it was occa- 
sionally faulty or defective in technique, but its 
qualities were at least incomparably greater 
than the drawbacks which attended them. 








SALE OF MR. ROBERT WALKERS 
OLD FANS. 
Tz cabinet of fans belonging to Mr. Robert 
Walker, of Uffington, Berks, was sold during 
the last three days of last week by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. The owner 
had issued an illustrated Catalogue, with fifty 
autotypes, which is not only useful for purposes 
of identification, but which is interesting and 
attractive in itself as presenting at least the 
major lines of the composition traced by artists 
on many of these graceful ‘‘sceptres of the 
world.” This Catalogue will still be sought for 
and saleable now that the cabinet is dispersed. 





The collection, as we indicated in a brief notice 
of it while it was yet on view at a Bond Street 
picture-dealer’s, was extremely unequal ; and a 
pedigree was lacking to some of its most im- 
portant examples. Thus the prices fetched for 
the fans were in many instances below what 
had been expected. No one responded to the 
offer to acquire the cabinet en bivc for a couple 
of thousand guineas, and the fortunes of the 
three days’ sale were various ; for, while certain 
fans reproduced in the illustrations to the Cata- 
logue were sometimes bought on commission at 
extravagant prices for people of little knowledge, 
others of beautiful colour or design fell un- 
noticed for almost insignificant sums. 

The English fans of most interest were sold 
chiefly on Thursday. Among them we note a 
fan, with silk mount, subject the Arts per- 
sonated by beautiful women, £5 10s.; a large 
ivory fan, painted, it was said, with ‘‘ subjects 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage relations with 
the Prince of Wales, by Cosway,” £18 18s. ; an 
attractive fan, painted with the theme of a poot 
receiving the commendations of beauty, pro- 
fessedly by Angelica Kauffmann, £11 1ls.; an 
ivory fan, painted in bistre with subjects after 
Peters and Angelica Kauffmann in five medal- 
lions, £10 10s. (Fine Art Society); an im- 
portant fan, skin mount, with lovers in a 
harvest-field, stick ivory, £3 12s. 6d. (Stuart) ; 
a tasteful fan, skin mount, delicately and har. 
moniously painted with the ‘‘ Graces crowning 
the Bust of Pope,” after Angelica Kauffmann, 
stick ivory, and gilt with variegated gold, 
£1 14s. (Barrett); a delicately painted fan, the 
subject a village scene with classical ruins aud 
studied foliage, £2 12s.; a fan, skin mount, a 
landscape with children at play, stick ivory, and 
parcel gilt, £1 3s. (Aked); a fine fan, skin 
mount, a sacrifica to Ceres, stick mother-of- 
pearl, £3 3s. (Valentine); an important fan, 
skin mount, subject Charles Edward claiming 
the inheritance of the English Crown, stick 
ivory, £7 (Fine Art Society); a beautiful fan, 
Aeneas relating his adventures to Dido, 
£14 10s.; a fan, subject ‘‘The Golden Age,” 
stick ivory, festoons painted in colour, £15 
(Fine Art Society). On Friday there followed 
other English fans, among which one of the 
most interesting was a fan with paper mount 
and engraved view of the two Parades and old 
Assembly Rooms at Bath, the company 
assembled, and Beau Nash, master of the cere- 
monies, among them, £12 (Burdett-Coutts); a 
bridal fan, said to be that of a daughter of 
George IL., skin mount, stick mother-of-pearl, 
£26; and a fan, stick ivory, painted in the 
taste of Vernis Martin, £10 10s. (Burdett- 
Coutts). 

The third day’s sale was the most important. 
It consisted, with hardly an exception, of 
foreign fans, most of them French, though here 
again the attribution was often open to question. 
The Empire fans fetched absolutely insignificant 
prices. It was then the fashion to have them 
very small, and they are, moreover, unattract- 
ive. The fans of the Revolution were hardly 
more highly esteemed; but of the time of 
Louis XVI. there were a few good examples 
in the cabinet of Mr. Walker. One fine one, 
with silk mount, subject a Happy Marriage, in 
cartouche of gold and coloured spangles, stick 
ivory, and variegated gold enrichments, fell 
for £8 10s. (Dr. Parr); another very fine one, 
yot not appearing in the illustrated Catalogue, 
subject I'ctes at Versailles, stick of mother-of- 
pearl, carved with love subjects, £10 10s.; a 
beautiful fan, subject, in cartouche, Jupiter and 
Calisto, attributed to Greuze, and possibly from 
that master’s hand, £50 83.; two bridal fans, 
announced as faus of Marie-Antoinette, reached 
£35 15s. and £37 16s. respectively. In the 
mode of Louis XV. was a once beautiful fan, 
subject a pastoral after Boucher, the stick 
mother-of-pearl, caryed in open work, with 








Chinese children playing on instruments, £8 15s, ; 
a@ fan desi on skin, Vulcan forging the 
armour of Mars, fine and well drawn, £10 10s, 
(Gen. Pitt-Rivers); a charming fan, painted 
with a pastoral by or after Boucher, the stick 
ivory, and variegated gold enrichments, £11 11s. 
(Heywood); a fan, with a miniature portrait 
of Pompadour, but ugly in colour, £11 (Isaac. 
son); a bridal fan, announced as that of the 
wife of Louis XV., £75 (Hawkins)—the 
subject represented the altar of Hymen, deco- 
rated with festoons of flowers in a beautiful 
landscape, the King, the Queen, and a Cardinal 
standing near; a fine fan, subject the Happy 
Marriage, attributed to Lancret, £31 10s. (Fine 
Art Society). The Louis XIV. fans were natur. 
ally somewhat less numerous: one, with skin 
mount, painted with an Arcadian scene, greenish, 
and not rich in colour, but conspicuously weli 
drawn, sold for £16; a sumptuous fan, skin 
mount, harmoniously painted, subject the End 
of the Golden Age, the mother-of-pearl stick 
magnificently ornamented in the taste of the 
period (Louis Quatorze), £10 15s.; a beautiful 
fan, subject an Assembly of the Gods, in a 
cartouche, £27 6s. ———— ; an important fan, 
representing the Triumph of Alexander, the 
picture drawn with a pen, stick mother-of. 
pearl, £29 (Chardin) ; a bridal fan, said to be 
that of the mother of Louis XV., a very small, 
highly finished example of the Vernis Martin 
style, £82—this was esteemed by the owner 
among the treasures of his cabinet. Last of 
all there was sold a fine Venetian fan, painted 
with a view of the Piazza of San Marco, ex- 
tremely well executed, and ascribed to Cana- 
letti. The collection as a whole was undoubt- 
edly interesting, though it would have gained 
by the judicious rejection of many examples of 
which we have omitted mention. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Brownina has promised to sit to Miss 
Clara Montalba for a bust, for which she has a 
commission from one of the poet’s admirers. 


M. Raaet, to whom, as our readers have been 
made aware, has been entrusted the business of 
executing the statue of Lord Beaconsfield for 
the National Memorial, is well advanced with a 
bust of Lord Frederick Cavendish in which an 
excellent likeness and an agreeable work of art 
will probably be recognised. 

TuE water-colour drawings of the volunteer 
reviews last year at Windsor and Edinburgh, 
which were made by Mr. W. Simpson at the 
request of the Queen, will shortly be published 
in coloured lithographs by Messrs. Colnaghi. 


THE exhibition of German wood-cuts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries now on view 
. one Burlington Fine Arts Club will close on 

uly 1. 


THE marble fragment of the shield of 
Achilles, described in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, has been presented by its possessor 
to the municipal museum onthe Capitol. A re- 
production of it will shortly be published in the 
Bulletino of the Commissione archeologica com- 
munale di Roma. 


Mr. Arruur Lvcas’s desire to secure the 
production of two more specimens of the great 
English school of landscape line-engraving 
before death puts an end to the few survivors 
of that grand band of artists who so finely 
interpreted the colour-dreams of Turner 18 
worthy of a gentleman who is not only an art 
publisher, but an art lover. The two plates 
which Messrs. Saddler, Brandard, and Willmore 
are still engaged upon will, if we may judge 
from the far-advanced impressions now on vieW 
at Messrs. Gladwell’s in Gracechurch Street, 
bear comparison, in the matter of techni 
skill, with the masterpieces of a quarter-of-a- 
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century ago. Unfortunately, it isimpossible to 
reproduce a Turner; but Mr. MacWhirter’s 
“Lady of the Woods” and “ Lord of the Glen” 
are fine and well-contrasted studies of trees. 
To define the inner meaning of the pictures we 
must call to our aid the diction of the pro- 
spectus. From this we learn that ‘‘in these 
works Mr. MacWhirter has sought to express 
poetically—in arboreal life—the dual system 
permeating Nature through every diversity of 
organic structure.” 


THosE who take an interest in the pro- 
gress of the American School of Art, but are 
unable to cross the Atlantic to visit the exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, which 
is to New York what the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is to London, may, by the aid 
of the excellent illustrated Catalogue published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., 
obtain some notion, and that a pleasing one, of 
its contents. One of the prettiest designs is that 
of ** Love’s Crown” (301), by Henry A. Loop, 
N.A. (National Academician); there are both 
humour and good drawing in Alfred Kappe’s 
“Ts this Life worth living ?” (682); and J. H. 
Moser’s ‘‘ Readin’ Class” (123), a study of a 
“coloured” scholar, is very clever; but per- 
haps the number of beautiful little landscapes 
is the most remarkable feature of this pleasant 
little Catalogue, which is the second of its kind. 
The list of the artists gives not only their places 
of residence, but the schools and studios in 
which they have studied. 


In the Magazine of Art for this month an article 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on Alphonse Legros is 
remarkable as one of the best and truest appre- 
ciations which this distinguished, but not 
always popular, artist has ever received from 
criticism. Mr. Monkhouse’s serious order of 
mind would naturally make it easy for him to 
be in sympathy with the work of a genius far 
more grave and penetrating than it is attractive ; 
and few, if any, of the artist’s qualities have 
been overlooked in a paper of unusual quality. 
Both artist and author have enjoyed the 
advantage which attends upon competent illus- 
tration. The reproduction of ‘‘ Le Repas des 
Pauvres” is excellent. 


THE pictures represented in the June number 
of the Great Historic Galleries are the famous 
Chiswick Madonna by Memline, with Sir John 
Donne and his wife, the donors; Hugh Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ Piping Boy,” exhibited at Burlington 
House last winter from Downe Hall ; and Philip 
Fruytiers’ portrait group of the family of 
Rubens from Windsor Castle. 


[Art has, for the last week or so, been 
mainly occupied with articles on the collection 
at Hamilton Palace, the palace of Pandolfo 
Petrucci at Siena, and the Salon. An interest- 
ing paper has also appeared on a little picture 
known as the ‘‘ Madonna of Santa Chiara,” a 
copy of a work by Perugino, which tradition 
ascribed to Raphael. Doubts were cast upon 
this ascription by Pungileoni in 1822, and later 
writers, including Passavant and Calvacaselle, 
have favoured them. The article, which is 
signed by Mary Agnes Tinckner, proves that 
these doubts were based upon an error in the 


teresting account of the Tiberneum Museum at 
Rome, giving plans and specimens of wall 
decoration. Notices of art exhibitions and art 
books fill the rest of the number. It is 
enlivened by a beautifully soft and delicate 
etching by O. T. Meyer, from a picture by 
Roth called “On the Amper”—nothing but 
an ordinary river scene, with two men in a boat 
among the reeds, but rendered delightful by its 
pleasant graduated lights and shades and the 
soft evening air that seems to fill the whole, 


THE grand prix de Florence, founded by our 
contemporary LZ’ Art, has been awarded to the 
young Swedish painter, M. Hans Heyerdahl, 
whose ‘‘ Dying Child” in the present Salon has 
attracted much notice and also a good deal of 
criticism. 

M. Evcine GUILLAUME has been appointed 
Professor of Aesthetics and the History of Art 
at the Collége de France in the place of the late 
Charles Blanc. 





THE STAGE. 


MpmeE. Saran BERNHARDT concludes her en- 
gagement in London to-night. She has ap- 
peared, since we last wrote, in ‘‘ Frou-frou” and 
in “ Le Sphinx.” Her Gilberte of ‘* Frou-frou ” 
was an old impersonation, which we took occasion 
to criticise a year or two ago. Her Blanche of 
‘‘Le Sphinx” was a novel one, for she had 
been wont, when appearing in that piece, to 
enact the part of Berthe. Mdme. Bernhardt’s 
change of réles has not been an unmixed 
advantage, for if Berthe, the suffering wife, is 
not precisely suited to her, neither is Blanche, 
the paramour, who dies violently of poison. So 
great is Mdme. Bernhardt’s ambition to do suc- 
cessfully all that has been done by predecessor 
or contemporary that it is by no means wonder- 
ful she should have desired to make us forget 
Croizette in ‘Le Sphinx” as well as Desclée 
in “Frou-frou.” But in neither effort has she 
been entirely successful. Mdme. Bernhardt is 
an artist of genius; but her forerunners in the 
parts of Gilberte and of Blanche were at 
least capable artists;.indeed, Desclée was 
herself a genius. The most, therefore, that 
the great French actress of the day has been 
able to do in these her most recent efforts has 
been to prove herself worthy to make the 
attempt she has made. She has nowhere failed ; 
her performances have independent merit of a 
very high kind; but they are hardly unique. 
To see Mdme. Bernhardt at her best through- 
out, we must still seo her in poetical plays like 
‘‘Hernani” or “Rome Vaincue,” in plays of 
historical romance like ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
and in the lighter but often pathetic one-act 
pieces like ‘‘Jean Marie” or “Le Passant.” 
On the stage she covers much ground in a way 
that nobody can cover it; but even her un- 
deniable genius has its limits—she cannot excel 
at every point. Whatis perhaps most encour- 
aging about her recent performances of known 
parts is that they display her in something even 
more than undiminished possession of her art. 
Her Gilberte of * Frou-frou,” unequal as it 
was, and unequal as we have always considered 
it, at certain points roused her audience to a 





Interpretation of an inscription on the back of 
the little painting, and states exhaustively the 
arguments, which are many, in favour of it 
being a very early work of Raphael. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Hooker, an 
American banker living at Rome, and an etch- 
ing of it by M. lerdinand Leenhoff appeared 
in L’Art of June4. The picture remained at 
the convent of Santa Chiara at Urbino, jealously 
Preserved as a work of Raphael’s down to 1860. 
THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 


bildende Kunst contains, besides the article on 
“‘Menzel’s Illustrations to the Works of Fred- 





j 


passion of enthusiasm. Tho reality of the 
quarrel scene—the scane with her sister in which 
Gilberte is first irritated, then satirical, and 
then upbraiding—has always been great, but on 
the latest occasions it has been greater than 
ever before, 


TnE boards of Drury Lane are the scene of 
a fantastic experiment. Rossi, the Italian 
tragedian, is unable to act in English, and 
Londoners have shown no great disposition to 
witness his acting in Italian. ‘here has 
accordingly been essayed at Drury Lane the 
singular plan of performing ‘‘ Lear” with 


erick the Great,” mentioned last weck, an in- | oyerything spoken in English except the words 


of Lear himself, and these in Italian. Rossi is 
probably not precisely the actor to whom Lear 
could best be entrusted, even if he possessed 
our mother tongue; but any effect more 
ludicrous than that which is presented by the 
mixture of the two languages in the delivery of 
the text of Shakspere can hardly be imagined. 
It is a pity that several good English actors are 
mixed up with the business. Miss Moodie is 
painstaking and intelligent, if she rarely 
rouses enthusiasm; Miss Lydia Cowell, who 
plays Cordelia, is a young actress of singular 
skill, capable both of piquancy and pathos; and 
Mr. John Ryder is not only a veteran in the 
service of Shakspere, but is actually the best 
representative of the Kent of ‘‘ Lear” that wo 
could hope to encounter. But, on the whole, 
the attempt to present ‘‘ Lear” under the 
conditions described cannot but end in discom- 
fiture. As far as concerns the performance of 
the elderly Italian tragedian, whatever may be 
its qualities, they are hardly to be discovered 
under the circumstances of the moment. We 
forbear from detailed criticism. 


As we had to thank Mr. Poel and his 
amateurs last year fur the acting of the First 
Quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ for the first tims since 
Shakspere’s death, so we have this year to thank 
Mr. Edmund Routledge and his ‘Strolling 
Players” for the first performance—at St. 

George's Hall last Saturday—of “ Much Ado 

about Nothing,” divided into its proper acts 

according t» the scheme laid down by the late 
James Spedding in the New Shakspere Society's 
Transactions for the year 1877, pp. 20-24. The 
performances was one of the best amateur ones 
we have ever witnessed, Miss Helen Mauds (as 
she calls herself) acting Beatrice with great 
piquancy and spirit, Mr. Charles H. Limb 
making an excellent Claudio, and Capt. 
FitzGeorge an admirable Dogborry. Muss 
Vyvyan threw a good deal of pathos into the 
part of Hero; and, if Benedick nad but been 
twenty years younger, he would have played 
the part as perfectly as the looks of his “* Boy” 
were charming. Verges and the Watch were 
very good, and the amateur band effoctive. 
Act I. was made to end withits first scene, thus 
avoiding the impossibility involved in the 
ordinary arrangement ‘‘ that, while the scene 
was merely shifting, the Prince and Claudio 
have had time for a second conversation in 
Antonio's orchard; and that oas of Antonio's 
men, overhearing it, has had time to tell him of 
it.” Act IL. ended with its usual second scene. 
Act. ILL. opened with Bonedick in the garden, 
and Act. LV. with Hero's dressing-room and the 
preparation for the marriage. As Act Y. opens 
in the right place in the old arrangement, it did 
so last Saturday evening. Mr. Routledge is to 
be congratulated on his courage in departing 
from a bad tradition and carrying out Mc. 
Spedding’s sensible views. We only hope that 
he will reprint Mr. Spedding’s remarks as an 
Introduction to the excellent sixpenny text of 
the play that ho edited for the Strolling Players’ 
performance. 


MUSIC. 
‘“ HURYANTHE” AT DRURY LANE. 
In November 1821 Weber was asked to write 
an opera for the Kiirnthnerthor Theatre in 
Vionna; and from that moment, as Baron Max 
Maria von Weber informs us in his father’s 
biography, the composer “ was engaged, heart 
and soul, in a chase after an opera-book.” Tho 
choice of a subject proved a matter of no small 
difficulty ; and the preparation of the /ibretto 
was, from first to last, a source of trouble and 
annoyance to Weber. The authoress Wilhemine 
Chezy placed before him a variety of subjects, 
chiefly borrowed from Schlegel’s Lomantic Poems 








of the Middle Ages; and he selected the story 
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taken from the old French romance, Histoire de 
Gérard de Nevers et de la belle et vertueuse 
Euryanthe sa mie. The original legend is 
quaint, and the tale, as related by Schlegel, 
entertaining; but W. Chezy’s libretto is un- 
interesting, and in some parts all but unin- 
telligible. Lysiart Count of Forrest is in 
love with Euryanthe, the betrothed of Adolar 
Count of Nevers; but, failing to turn the 
current of her affections, compasses her ruin. 
He meets with Eglantine, who has been slighted 
by Adolar, and they both breathe threats 
of vengeance against the unfortunate lovers. 
Eglantine has stolen a mysterious ring from a 
vault. This she gives to Lysiart, and reveals 
to him a love-secret connected with it—a secret 
which, by false professions of love and pity, she 
has wrung from the ingenuous Euryanthe. 
Lysiart produces the ring in presence of King 
Louis, Adolar, Euryanthe, and the whole Court. 
It is at once accepted by Adolar as a proof of 
the maiden’s faithlessness, and he leads her 
away into a desert to kill her. She saves his 
life by warning him of the approach of a horrid 
monster; he will not, therefore, take hers, but 
abandons her to the mercy of Heaven. The 
King finds her alone, and hears her protestations 
of innocence. Adolar, by a conversation which 
he overhears, discovers the guilt of Eglantine. 
The lovers are re-united, and the mischief- 
makers are punished : Lysiart stabs Eglantine, 
and is himself led away to die. We have 
given only a very brief description of the plot, 
which contains many dramatic incidents, but is 
weakened by the foolish and inconsistent con- 
duct of the heroine, the fickleness of the lover, 
and more especially by the absurd story of the 
ring. Adolar’s sister Emma, hearing of the 
death of her lover, Udo, touched her lips with 
a poisoned ring; and, until that ring was 
‘‘bath’d in tears of injured innocence,” their 
wandering souls could find no rest. This ring 
is the cause of all Euryanthe’s troubles, but 
through her vicarious suffering the mysterious 
ghost-lovers find peace and happiness. Our 
interest and attention are thus divided, through. 
out the whole of the play, between the earthly 
lovers and these wandering spirits, and the 
unsatisfactory result may be easily imagined. 

‘** Kuryanthe ” was first performed at Vienna 
on October 25, 1823. Sir Julius Benedict, who 
was present, gives an interesting account of this 
memorable evening in his recent biography of 
Weber. Healso tells us that the opera ‘‘ limped 
with great trouble through twenty pezform- 
ances, and was then withdrawn for years.” 
The unsatisfactory libretto certainly interfered 
with the popularity of the work, but the main 
cause of its failure lay undoubtedly in the fact 
that it represented a new phase of art. Franz 
Schubert, who was also present at the first per- 
formance, complained that it had ‘too little 
melody ;” others found fault with the lengthy 
recitatives, the elaborate orchestration, and the 
interminable length of the work. History 
repeats itself, and the same things are now said 
about Wagner's operas. In the letter to M. F. 
Villot, Wagver speaks of the very evident 
relationship of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” to some of the 
works of his predecessors, among whom, he 
says, ‘‘I would call your attention particularly 
to Weber.” ‘‘Kuryanthe” was undeniably a 
work which exercised the strongest influence 
on Wagner, not only in ‘‘ Tarnnhiiuser,” but 
also in ‘‘Lohengriv.” Weber sought to free 
himself from the fetters of operatic form, and to 
attempt something “quite new.” The work 
thus commenced was taken up and continued 
by Wagner. ‘‘Euryanthe” came too soon 
for the generation in which the composer 
lived, and comes too late for the present 
generation, for its glory is eclipsed by the later 
revelations of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
The historical interest attaching to “ Euryanthe” 


is, however, very great, and its production at the 


present moment, when the works of Wagner are 
attracting so much attention, is most opportune, 
When the Musical Union of Breslau wished to 
perform the opera in the concert-room, the 
composer wrote as follows:—‘‘ ‘ Euryanthe’ is 
a purely dramatic attempt, seeking its effect 
from the co-operation of all the sister arts, and 
most certainly void of effect if deprived of their 
help.” It was therefore intended by the com- 
poser, not as an opera in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but as a music-drama, It contains 
many unfortunate concessions to public taste, 
but is full of lovely music, lyrical charm, and 
dramatic power. The first act, with the pleasing 
opening chorus, the beautiful Romance of 
Adolar, and the exquisite Cavatina of Eury- 
anthe, is very fine; but the second and third 
acts are still finer, and only a very few passages 
remind us that Weber ‘‘ was frightened at the 
consequences of his method.” 

It is now nearly forty years since this opera 
was heard in London, and the performance at 
Drury Lane last Tuesday evening naturally 
attracted a large audience. Frau R. Sucher’s 
Euryanthe was a thoroughly satisfactory per- 
formance, and the dramatic acting and brilliant 
vocalisation of Frau M. Peschka-Leutner as 
Eglantine were much admired. These two 
ladies were warmly applauded at the end of 
their respective solos, and also at the close of 
each act. Herr F. Nachbaur as Adolar acted 
well, but was unable to do proper justice to the 
music. Herr E. Gura as Lysiart proved him- 
self an accomplished actor and vocalist. He 
has, however, one little failing—a tendency to 
drag in his singing. The small characters of 
Bertha, Rudolph, and the King were satis- 
factorily filled by Friiulein Wiedermann and 
Herren Landau and Nildechen. The overture 
to the opera was played with great spirit, and 
Herr Hans Richter had some difficulty in 
resisting the attempt to encore it. The lovely 
orchestral accompaniments were, with one or 
two exceptions, admirably played. Some of the 
choruses were given with great effect, but the 
rendering of the ensemble music in the last act 
was not altogether satisfactory. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


ScnuMANN’s “ Faust” music was performed at 
the fourth Symphony Concert on Thursday, 
June 8. Mr. Charles Hallé had the courage to 
give the work in its entirety. The third part, 
consisting of seven numbers, has been heard at 
the Philharmonic Concerts, the Hackney Choral 
Association, and elsewhere ; but the first and 
second parts have hitherto been omitted. They 
contain many striking passages, but also much 
that is dull and laboured. The power of 
Schumann’s genius is stamped upon every bar 
of the third part, which was composed between 
the years 1844 and 1848. The rest of the music 
belongs to a later and unfavourable period of 
the composer’s life; the overture, indeed, was 
not written till 1853. The performance of the 
work under the conductorship of Mr. Hallé was 
good, but wanting at times in light and shade. 
The principal solo vocalists were Mra. Hutchin- 
son, Miss Orridge, Messrs. Shakespeare and 
Santley, and Herr Elmblad. The singing of 
the last-named gentleman is rough, and his 
pronunciation of English somewhat defective. 
The programme of the concert included Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Meerestille” and Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto in G, beautifully played by 
Mr. Hallé. 

The sixth and last Philharmonic Concert wes 
given on Friday, June 9. The programme 
consisted of Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
in B minor and Rubinstein’s sacred opera or 
oratorio ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” We had last year 








one specimen of Rubinstein’s oratorio writing, 
and it certainly did not make us ardently long 
to hear more of the composer’s efforts in this 
branch of composition. “ Paradise Lost” is 
a longer and more ambitious work than the 
‘* Tower of Babel ;” but the music is laboured 
and monotonous, and the composer signally 
fails whenever he tries to be specially impress- 
ive and dramatic. There are some pretty 
tunes and plenty of good part-writing, but no 
beauty, no real grandeur, no genuine inspira- 
tion. Rubinstein strives hard to say great 
things, but does not say them. A detailed 
account of the music would be useless; and 
the wretched libretto, ‘‘free after Milton,” as 
stated on the score, is not worth noticing. 
Mdme. R. Hersee sang the Eva and Angel 
music with much taste. Mr. Barton M‘Guckin 
was effective as The Voice, Mr. Ludwig as 
Adam, and Sig. Foli as Satan. The work was 
conducted by Mr. Cusins. 

Sig. Sgambati’s symphony in D was per- 
formed last Saturday at the Crystal Palace, and 
created a most favourable impression. It is a 
work of considerable merit and originality, and 
gives a far higher idea of the composer’s powers 
than the concerto for pianoforte played by him 
at the fifth Philharmonic Concert. The opening 
movement, allegro vivace, seemed to us, on a first 
hearing, the least interesting portion of the 
symphony. The principal theme is not sutfi- 
ciently profound and striking, and hence the 
movement, despite its many points of beauty, 
does not quite satisfy us. The coda is very 
delicate and effective. The andante mesto is 
very charming. The principal subject given 
out by the oboe is graceful and romantic. The 
composer is very happy in his tone-colouring of 
the second theme. A third melody, of a 
chorale character, combines well with the other 
two. The scherzo is lively and pleasing, but not 
particularly original. Of the two trios, we 
much prefer the first. The finale consists of 
two parts—a serenade and an allegro con fuoco. 
The serenade is simple but most effective, 
and the allegro exhibits much cleverness and 
imagination. The work was conducted in a 
most efficient manner by the composer. 

At the second Easter Term concert given by 
the enterprising Cambridge University Musical 
Society, Dr. Garrett’s sacred cantata ‘‘ The 
Shunammite” was performed for the first time. 
The composer has written some good and ser- 
viceable church music, and this cantata shows 
considerable knowledge of counterpoint and 
form; but there is throughout the work uot 
only a marked absence of originality, but a 
great many uncomfortably striking reminis- 
cences of Mendelssohn. There is all the differ- 
ence between ashort anthem anda long cantata. 
A composer should know how to measure his 
own strength, and not attempt the highest 
forms of art without the commensurate power 
of producing something new and interesting. 
The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. F. T. 
MacDonnell (Clare). Herr Richard Gompertz 
gave a most excellent rendering of Beethoven's 
violin concerto, and at the close received an 
enthusiastic recal. The concert was well 
attended. Mr. O. V. Stanford was, as usual, 
the conductor, and Mr. Burnett leader of the 
orchestra. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Franke and 
Pollini have arranged to give a concert on 4 
grand scale at the Royal Albert; Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, June 24, when they will intro- 
duce to the public the whole of the artists and 
chorus of their company. The orchestra will be 
increased for this occasion, and conducted by 





Herr Hans Richter. 
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- THEATRES. — a 
AOMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 








To-night, at 8, BOCCACCIO., 
Messrs. J. G. Taylor, Louis Kelleher, W. 8. 
Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burviue, Carlingford, Powell, and Violet 


meron. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE FAST COACH. 
Box-office open daily from 10 till 6, Doors open at 7.30, 





GourT THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the direction of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON.) 





To-night, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, entitled 
THE PARVENU, 
will be produced, 
Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL. 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from Is. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 


GLOBE THEATRE 
Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND, 








To-night, at 8.45, THos, HARDY and ComyNs Carr's Pastoral Drama, 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, 
Messrs, Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J, 
Il. Barnes ; Mesdames Bernard-Beere, Maggie Hunt, and Alexes Leighton. 
Preceded, at 8, by FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
by C. M. RAE. 
Kox-otfice open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 


_— 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee, Mr, MAT ROBSON. 








To-night, at 8.15, new Drama, by GEORGE Roy, 
MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 











To-night at 8, THE ROMANY RYF, 

a new und original Romantic Drawa, by GEORGE R. Sims, will be pro- 
duced. 

Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Speakman, Markby, 
Beauchamp, Coote, Varley, Doone, Huntley, Evans, &c., and George Barrett ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, Ormsby, Masson, Woodworth, &c., aud Mrs, Huntley. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by A SIMPLE SWEEP, 

Miss Eugenie Edwards, &c. 

Doors open at 7, 
Business Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. 





RINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCK. 





To-night, at 8.40, a new Cm. in three acts, called 


1E COLONEL, 
Preceded, at 7.50, by THE MAKBLE AKCH, 
Doors open at 7.30. Carriages at ii, Box-office open dally from 11 till 5, 
under the control of Mr. STAFFORD, 


ROYALTY THEATRE, 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 








To-night, at 8.45, LONG AGO, 
New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 
MADAME LA FONTAINE—Miss HILDA HILTON, 
Preceded, xt 7.30, by BOARDING SCHOOL. 
At 9.30, the enormously successful Burlesque of 


; SINDBAD, 
ach pee Miss Fannie Leslie and Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
will appear, 
Musical Director, Mr. M. CONELLY. Stage Manager, Mr, J. Il, DoYNe. 
Acting Manager, Mr. G. J. TAYLOR. 


(POOLE’S (late FOLLY) THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE, 








; Newly constructed and enlarged. 
To-night, at 7.30, AFTER DaKKNESS, DAWN. 
Mr. W. Farren, jun. 


Ats.15, the new and original Farcical piece, by H, J. BYRON, 
AUNT Pe. 


Messrs. B. Bunny, J. L. Toole, &c. 
Concluding with 
THE VILLANOUS SQUIRE AND THE VILLAGE ROSE. 
Box-oflice open from 10 till 5, No fees for booking. Prices from Is. to 
£33s, Doors open at 7. 


Second Edition, royal &vo, price 1s., post-free 1s. 3d., paper covers ; cloth 
gilt, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 


UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION: a 


< Concise Guide for Authors in matters relating to Printing and Pub- 
lishing, including the Law of Copyright and Bibliographical Appendix. 
a ‘A work which every author, whether experienced or net, should un- 
loubtedly possess,” —Nnow/ledge. 


London ;: WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


NINEVEH STATUETTES 
T Greatly Reduced Prices. Under 


~ Royal and Imperial Patronage —STATUETTES, in SE N 
(! SENNACHEKIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD seonem ees 
it have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Jarvis's Assyrian statuettes ;” 
— Buique representations, especially the human-headed Livn and 
moet they reflect great credit ou the designer's skili."—trospectus and 
rome of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Wiles-road, London, N.W. (Sole 








HUWNIX FIKK OF F1LCH, LOMBARD STREET 
Rein and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 


wan ces against Loss by Fire aud Lightning effected in all parts of the 
Loss claims 


ged with p itude and liberality. 
JORN J. BROOMVPIRLD, Seoretary. 








Rising, and Lionel Brough ; 


ee 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and Foroign Literature, and with 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— . 


FIVE VOLUMES TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
NINE VOLUMES ‘ns THREE GUINEAS 
TWELVE VOLUMES .... ae FOUR GUINEAS 
And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea, 
Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also en 
remises attached to the Library, including Reading anc 
ibrary, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of Subscription, post-free on application, 





joy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Club 
1 Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limtep), New Bonp Srreer. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—-W. W. Sroppant, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 
Analyst, Bristol. 
‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—‘* A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. | OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER,. 

RECORDS of the PAST: Large Bottles. 1s. ea. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 

Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, | mney FB, de ns ina Quite equal to expensive ones 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. | - 


Balited by 8. Binet, LL.D. rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. | fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly when 
London: 8S. BaGsTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
— — 7 liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 


indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
RITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 


much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 

(Short History of). By G. H. SHEPHERD. 
* This is a very useful little book.”—Academy. | Chemists. 


name must be on the label.—Bottles 28 9d. and 48. 6d. each, Sold by all 
London : SAMPSON Low & Co, 188, Fleet-street. es. To HRH. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.”"S OWN SAUCE, 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 








SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer * COLUMBA” or “*IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 aM, 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connection with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-Willinm, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d. ; 
Illustrated, 6d. and Is., by post, or at W. Il. SMITH & SON’s Railway Book- 
stalis.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow, 








Also 


| [ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and ag &@ proper 


porrEeD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 





EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
— as System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 








for its C 








GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical a . : . asl 
| CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
| 
IRKBECK BAN K, MAYFAIR, W. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, | ‘ aerate ’ . 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts B L | N D N E S S 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- | - 
PeThe Buk under free of charge, the castody ot | AQT LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and seie of Stocks | use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ag oe Cicisenh thssiies thes tenes, ignorant pretenders to optical science. 
Ist March, | ‘RANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. MR. HENRY L AURANC E, F.S.S. 
aol ae 8, Endsleigh Gardens, £uston Square, London, 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS | ctnbe nevvoniircas daily (Saturdays sind Sunduya excepted from 10 tO 4 
THROUGHOUT 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
11, LITTLE SfANHOPE STREET, 

an: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 

The Bank it k 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills | suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 

A Pampblet, with full particulars, on application. 

. atin OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
Mr, LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 








being personaily consulted at any other time. 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—“*I have 
os | tried the principal opticians in London without success, ~— your spectacles 
M M | suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
0) EDER’S HI RE SYSTE ° glosses a8 compared with others is t ally ourpriding.— —_ . - 
The ori Dr, BIRD. Chelmsford, late Surecou-Major .E.M., writes ;—* 
exiginal, best, and most Hberal could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been s0 much 
Cash prices. improved and admirably reieved at my age (42). I can now read the 
2 smallest priot, although suffering from cataract on the right eye. “ 
No extra charge for time given. | Mr. LAURANCE'S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
i imi including Jo », Esqy., M.D., J.1’., Lynn, 
Tilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe Bey ® ) » 


| Physician to H..H the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Rev. Mother Abbess, 5. Mary's 





F. MOEDER, | Abbey, Hendon ; John Death, Esq., JP. Sue sf Coe: Sorabjee 

bhoy, Byculla; Bar jeans, C 5 aulx. 

248, 349, 250, Tottenham-cowt-road, and 19, 20, and 2!, Morwell-street, W. aye ty ~ ——e eee ; ’ 
‘ ig Established 1862, Established 27 years. © Consultation free. 
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On and after June 19 


THE OFFICES 


OF THE 


ACADEMY, 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 


AND 


WEEKLY REPORTER 


WILL BE AT 


27,CHANCERY LANE, 











18, Great Marlborough-strect, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX,” 
Now ready, in } vol., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 

“We d ‘Plain Speaking’ to all who like amusing, wholesome, 
and instructive reading. The contents of Mrs. Craik’s volume are of the 
most multifarious kind ; but all the papers are good and readable, and one, 
at least, of them of real importance. rtance.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“* This volume bears evidence that the graceful pen which has for years 
delighted so many thousands of readers still retains its freshness and 
charm.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


SHIRLEY SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


REDEEMED. 


By SHIRLEY SMITH, 
Author of “‘ His Last Stake,” “* All for Herself,” &o, 

















MRS, MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A FAITHFUL LOVER. 


By Mrs, MACQUOID, 
Author of “ Patty,” ‘In the Sweet Spring Time,” &c. 


DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Won by Waiting.” 3 vols. 

“* Donovan’ is a good story of its kind. Donovan’s character is de. 
veloped with a, and the reader will fiad in him a good deal to 
like.” —A thenaeu 

* A novel of staring merit, healthy in tone, and interesting in detail, 
Miss Lyall tells her 4 with vigour and intelligence, It is well written 
throughout. ”"— Academ 

**This novel is checeumily well written. It is full of scenes which prove 
the author’s powers of observation and description. It contains variety of 
incident and has much real merit. The character of Donovan is powerfully 
drawn.”—Morning Post, 


IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ** = &c. 3 vols. 

“*Mrs. Randolph's ‘Iris’ has all the pleasant characteristics which are 
peculiar to the writer. As usual, ‘aus story is refined, agreeable, and 
interesting throughout.”—John bul 

Randolph paints the and the ch t f modern society 
without resorting to realistic conversation, Readers may ‘be sure of being 
pleased with her story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A BROKEN LILY. By Mrs. 


MORTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols, 
“* There are merits in this story, and the p!ot is to some extent original.” 
naeum, 
“ Broad, liberal, kindly views, and a sympathetic largeness of heart are 
conspicuous in the pages of ‘A Broken Lily,’ and a remarkably vivacious 
style of writing is well sustained throughout. The first volume is unusually 
fresh and charming,”—Jliustrated News. 


FORTUNE’S MARRIAGE. By 


GEORGIANA M.CRAIK, Author of ** Dorcas,” ** Anne Warwick,” &e, 
3 vols, (Neat week, 








SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. Just ready, | vol.,6s. bound, 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. eS MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
ENNIEL, SANDYS, "rE. HUGHES, 3AMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
7 fy Nature and Human > History. By Amelia B 





John MMalitax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | No Chui 

Eliot Warburton. Christian’ 's Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalic. By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 


A Woman's Thoughts about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of LL.D. 





* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. *John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon’s New America. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Robert Falconer. By Goorge Mac- 
of * John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John ilalifax.’ 
Sam sSlick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Sg a By George Mac- 
| The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.| Donald, LL. 
| _ Oliphant. A Brave oa By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. ‘John Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. BY the Author of | Hannah, By the Author of * Joba 
*John Halifax, Halifax. 
| Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Burke’s Komance of the ~~! of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanag A Rose in June. By Mrs. 0! _ 
Studies from Life, By the. Author of| My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
‘John Halifax.’ Poynter. 
Grandmother’s Money. Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Life of Marie Antoinette. by 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author Professor C. D. Yonge. 
of * John Halifax.’ Sir Gibbie. By George 9 MacDonalé, 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. LL.D. 
St. Olave’s. Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. of * John Halifax.’ ‘ 
Norton. Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 3. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. Edwards, 
—— 
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